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Makers of the 
Stewart Carburetors 











DETROIT LUBRICATORS 


Have Given Satisfaction 
For Forty Years 


engine, air compressor, etc. 


Built in a sufficient variety of styles to lubricate 
properly every type of steam engine, pump, gas 


Send today for catalog L-1. The information on lu- | 
bricating devices contained in it will be valuable | 





| 








Ge: ot 
“GS. pat. 


to you. 
i Their Efficiency Holds Over 
qj Half the World’s Trade 





DETROIT [UBRICATOR (OMPANY | 





DETROIT, U.S.A. 


Gaapian Detnorr Lyemcaton (Company, [ro 








WALKERVILLE. ONTARIQ, 




















Samples free. 


New Counter Display Cart 


dering F! 


The Link That Holds 


id 


By Tike Underwriters 
y 


on Holding Twelve Sticks 


N FLUX 


Only Sodering Flux approved 


by National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Makes a joint three times as strong as muriatic acid—and 
stronger than the metal itself. 
ica’s leading electrical corporations. 
soder is used. Sold in form of sticks, paste, liquid and salts. 


Endorsed and adopted by Amer- 
Has a market wherever 


L. B. ALLEN CO., Inc., 4583 N. Lincoln St., CHICAGO 








Huu 


New “Automatic” 
Counter Salesman for 


Allen Non-Acid 
Sodering Stick 


This showy Display car- 
ton, embellished in blue, 
bright yellow and black, 
holds 12 /llen ‘‘Sodering 
sticks” retailing at 30c 
each. 











Dealers tell us that this 

form of display doubles 

or triples their sales. As 

every buyer becomes a 

steady patron, and repeat 

orders grow and multiply 

—it will be good business 
for you to order one of 

these Boxes. 
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RELIANCE 


LEATHER BELTING 
FIRST IN PEACE N(}) FIRST IN WAR}~ —™~ 


In mill and shop, factory and ship yard, RELIANCE belts are should- 
ering the burden of greater speed and increased output demanded by war 
conditions. Your peace time experience with Chicago Belting brands 
warrants greater popularity of RELIANCE belt now that continuous, unin- 
terrupted service is so vital. Power lost through a broken or slipping 
belt may mean a trench lost or a battle lost. You can confidently recom- 
mend RELIANCE Leather Belting as an insurance of war time profit, 
because RELIANCE gives assurance of unbroken power and steady output. 







































Where moisture is present we recommend SEA LION Waterproof 
Leather Belting. 





Write for free data book, of inter- 
est and value, and for catalog. 


Chicago Belting Co. 


New York San Francisco 
& Soe oe : saa a 119 North Green Street — Angens 
E “) ockford, Ill. ortland, Ore. 
- 7 ; as , New Orleans CHICAGO, U. S. A. Seattle, Wash. 
































The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Inc. 


Maysville, Ky. 


Pulleys Exclusively for 32 Years 
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“SATISFIED” 


That Is What You Will Say After Trying 


C.D. RAILROAD UNIONS 


The Unions With the Brass Valve Seated Disc 


UNIONS THAT CANNOT LEAK NO GASKETS REQUIRED 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL AND SAFE 


ILLINOIS MALLEABLE IRON Co., CHICAGO, ILL. 


For Sale by C. J. RAINEAR & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Made of Heavy Pattern Air Manufacturers of a Complete Line of MALLEABLE AND 
Furnace Malleable Iron CAST IRON PIPE FITTINGS Write for Catalogue 




















The Highest 
Grade File Made 


‘The File You Will Event tatiy Use 


s 

























DELTA FILE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


















woman’ W.QO. Davey & Sons ™ou2 
Friction Board and Oakum 


of time-tested, time-proven 
75 Years QUALITY are back of 
every piece of goods bearing the DAVEY stamp 






Davey’s 
guarantee 
means 
satisfaction 
or your 
money 


back 





You are assured you are giving your customers the BEST when you sell them DAVEY’S 
goods. You protect yourself, at the same time, against “‘kicks’’ and “sore,” dissatisfied trade. 
Try us with a sample order—your others will follow. 


W. O. DAVEY & SONS, 160 Laidlaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


LEIGH H. DAVEY, President Wm. O. DAVEY, Secretary 
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The 


constant- THERE’S A REASON 


ly increasing 
demand for ‘‘To- 
ledos”’ has necessitated FOR ‘‘TOLEDO”’ 
the seeond large addition to DEMAND 
our plant in two years, which it- 

self was built only a little over three 

vears ago. This new addition will give 

us nearly 40%c additional capacity, and pre- 


Pai 
pare us to better care for the seemingly endless «Ty 
demand for ‘Toledo’? Pipe Threaders. ‘‘Toledos”’ \~X, 
assure satisfied customers and repeat orders. With ‘‘Tole- wa woe 
dos’’ in your stock, you will be profiting by ‘‘Toledos”’ efficiency. 





**Toledo”’ Trade-mark 
" P is a sign of 
Ask us for catalogue and discounts. ‘afentG 


Satisfaction 


THE TOLEDO PIPE THREADING MACHINE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO New York Offie, 50 Church Street, 369 Hudson Terminal 















ATKINS METAL SAWS 


Kwik Kut Metal Cutting Machine 
Circular Metal Saws - - Hack Saw Frames and Blades 


Metal Saws, Hack Saw Blades and Machines that have been 
singled out for world-wide preference, on account of their 
greater dependability and durability, are the ones you should 


sell. 


Atkins Products, shown here, have demonstrated their quality 
and stand supreme, consequently you should sell them 
exclusively. 





(sk for data on our Free Advertising and Selling Helps. 


KE. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. | 


Established 1857 












b) 
THE ‘‘SILVER STEEL’’ SAW PEOPLE r iy 
= 

Home Office and Factory—lIndianapolis, Indiana ~< <6) 
; is : Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont. Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N.Y. y = 
ws wf £ <4 

H " . Branches carrying complete stocks in all large Pf ptm ~~ ela ‘ 
q 7 distributing centers, as follows: £ — G y 
rd Atlanta Chicago Memphis 633 
a ’ y Minneapolis New Orleans | 
a ” New York City Portland, Ore. ’ 
J 4 $ j 
SS _4g@. ==" San Francisco Seattle ey j 
Metal Saws for all styles Washington, D. C. Vancouver, B. C. Atkins’ Non-Breakable Hack Saw Blades. The abso- 

and makes of machines Sydney, N. S. W. Paris, France 


lute insurance against blade wastage. 
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FASY WORKING 


















NO. 25 “BEAVER” EASY WORKER 


Threads 1, 1's, 142 and 2 inch Pipe without changing 
die s oF bushinas 


easy-working pipe-threaders. It threads four sizes—l, 1% 
dies threads all sizes and can be adjusted to cut 


The No. 25 BEAVER is the leader in the field of 
threads, pitched threads and nipples can 


] and 2-inch—without changing dies or bushings. One set of 
standard, oversize or undersized threads—insuring tight joints. Running 
be cut with the No. 25 Beaver. 

th threads 2-inch pipe. easily, with one hand. 
eliminates the bother of loose bushings. It centers the pipe accurately, 
grip screws 


Best of all, a man of ordinary streng 
The centering chuck insuring straight 
threads—and is simpler and stronger than 
When new dies are needed, you bu 
ened on any ordinary grindstone. 


ul of four set Dies are of Vanadium steel and can be sharp- 


The largest pipe users in the United States use the No. 25 BEAVER almost exclusively for cutting 1 to 2-inch 


Sold by ali leading jobbers—on a 10-day free trial basis. Order vours 


for «a Copy of Catalog M-15 


THE BORDEN COMPANY. Warren, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Borden Canadian Co., 110 Church St., Toronto, Can. 
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“Last month, when I was in Hartford, I heard 
Mr. Morris of the Electric Supply & Equipment 
Company talk to his men on DUMORE grinders. 
From the enthusiasm shown I knew the line had 
made good with them, and what they have done 
there we positively can do here. This tool is per- 
fectly balanced throughout and its high speed 
gives the right cutting speed to even small emery 
wheels. Furthermore, it pays a better profit than 
any similar specialty I know of and I, personally, 
want each of you to carry a DUMORE with you 
¥ and let our customers know we sell the line. 
There’s practically no limit to what we can do 
with this tool if we make the effort.” 


EQUIPMENT A 

For general tool room use. | 
Includes High Speed In- { 
teroal Spindle A with reach 
of 3 inches. 30,000 R.P.M. 
Comes fully equipped. © 
Weighs 1744 pounds. 





Gauge the DUMORE proposition by any stand- 


ard you may choose—compare the tool with any EQUIPMENT B 
For dre 








. . . n internal 
on the market from view-points of merit, profit, isxteonon | 
2 . . . . *y*,* has 9-inc 
“ co-operative advertising and sales possibilities— 4 10.000 R.P. 















nter- 





and you will find it superior in every respect. 








Every day your stlesmen are working among: E) 
real prospects for DUMORE grinders. Why not es 
let them increase your profits and, at the same 
time, reduce your selling expense? Write now ' 
and get the plan. 4 

Ee 

e 

WISCONSIN ELECTRIC CO. | 
ae 
$3003 16th Street RACINE, WIS. L 
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PULL SUPPLIES 








Fiz? WOOD SPLIT PULLEY 


The Original Bar- Arm Design of Pulley 
Imitated by Many — Duplicated by None 
Sold Through Jobbers and Dealers Only 





To You, Mr. Jobber, “The Reeves” Agency Means: 


A pulley proven by a third 


An exclusive agency—a lter- 
of a century of service: 


ritory in which vou have the 
Built any size from 3 inches 
to 30 feet in diameter; 
With greater strength and 
pulling power than any other 
pulley made of any kind of 


sole sale: 
Where all inquiries are re- 
ferred to vou: 
Where any orders received 
direct are billed through you: : 
material: 


Where our “intensive adver- Suitable for all kinds of 


tising” plan is carried out: service, in anv climate: 

A territory where vou. as Immediate shipment of stock 
“The Reeves” Agent, reign su- sizes: 
preme and are assured abso- Special sizes in record-break- 





lute protection. ing time. 


If such an Agency interests you, write to 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton and Monroe Streets 




















Attention, Mr. Jobber 


& Do you know how much per 


PER POUND pound you can save by buying 





one, FOX Re es xyes ure \\ 
oe | yO}. | 
\ od WER saves Moxey |] 
\ gives net jp 
ys rowe ne Belts 
ia 


EIT DRESSIN 








saves 


ah bs 


SOLD ONLY TO THE 


JOBBING TRADE _ 
and yet be assured of A-No. | Quality? 








A complete line MONEY SAVING 
of Dressing — PACKAGES 





Liq uid, Paste, Service that is Service—Let us tell you 
Bar, Manila and The Jobbers’ Manufacturing Co. 
Wire Rape 327 South La Salle St. Chicago 
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ELIMINATES THE EXPENSE OF 
SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED PULLEYS 


The Universal Giant Friction Clutch eliminates all the bother - . 
expense — and delay of making up special pulleys. 


It 1s made so that any ordinary pulley, gear, rope sheave or sprocket 
of regular dimensions can be used simply by slipping on sleeve and keying 
to place —all done in a few minutes time. 


LINE 
2, Q CO. 
OF POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


1s the result of intimate experience with the conditions which every 
manufacturer is daily called upon to meet. For 61 years our engineers have concen- 
trated their attention upon transmission problems and transmission problems alone. 


Our service embraces everything from a careful analysis of the require~ 
ments in each particular case to furnishing at a reasonable price the equipment your 
customer can most economically use. 


A Special Service for Jobbers and Dealers 


If you area jobber or dealer you will be interested in getting details of our Engineer- 
ing Service Department, whose co-operation is instantly available to you without cost. 


On any installation which is difficult to figure—or to determine exactly what is re- 
quired the assistance of our experts is sure to help you make your sale. Write for particulars today. 


T. B. Wood's Sons Company 


Manufacturing Engineers 


CHAMBERSBURG, PENN. 
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EDFACE PULLEYS 


PYOTT FOUNDRY CoO. 















‘CAST IRON PULLEYS ‘SHEAVES sno FLY WHEELS 


328 N. SANGAMON STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


CHICAGO 
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= Detroit Valve & Fittings 


AND 


Detroit Brass Works 
Detroit, Mich. 





It is our constant aim to supply every need 


trade. What are YOUR require- 


the 


i. 


Dealers find in our line of brass and malleable valves, cocks. 
fittings, engine and auto specialties, goods of the highest qual- 


ity that meet the most severe requirements. 


Have you a copy of our new 1918 Catalog H? You will find 
it the handiest catalog of valves and fittings that ever came into 
your hands. 247 4x 61! pages, every article illustrated and 


a complete cross index. Ask fora copy today. 


For gas engine, auto and motor boat supply dealers, 
we have a special catalog, “D,” fully illustrated. Every 


dealer should have one. 


and malleable line? 





J. 


a 
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J-O-N-E-S 


Machine Moulded 


PULLEYS 











Mr. Pulley Dealer: 


In this day of stress and trial we 
are all forced to save and economize, 
and one sure way is to buy 


Machine 


Jones Mouidea Cast Iron Pulleys— 


cheaper than any of its competitors, 
and superior in every respect. € 
make quick deliveries, give you the 
right prices and assure you of cour- 
teous and prompt replies to all in- 
quiries. 


We also manufacture a complete 
line of Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery in our modern up-to-the- 
minute plant. 


Catalogs showing our line would interest you 


W. A. JONES 


Foundry & Machine Company 
4411 West Twelfth Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








PITT EECCA 





“As Good as Government Bonds” 


That’s what they say of 


COCHECO 
BELTING 


We have no special scheme or plan to offer 
to belting jobbers. Our proposition today is the 
same as it was 75 years ago—the same as it has 
been every day since 1842. 


We offer to reputable jobbers, in open terri- 
tory, the sole agency for Cocheco Belting in the 
section which they cover. We give them, every 
time and all of the time, the best leather belting 
that can be made by anyone on earth—at prices 
figured on the closest possible margin. We give 
such jobbers full protection and every assistance 
in our power both in a sales and advertising way. 


Our jobbers know that Cocheco Belting can 
be relied upon and so do the great majority of 
belting users. No belt is better known. 


Cocheco makes friends for the jobbers wher- 
ever used and builds up a larger volume of busi- 
ness than a low grade, low priced line can ever do. 


The best proof of this is the record of our 
jobbers. They stay, once they join hands with us 
and are ready to testify to the satisfaction secured 
through handling our lines. 


Write us and let us talk with you more in 
detail. We will be able to interest you. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


Dover, N. H. 


14-16 N. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


71-73 Murray St. 


157 Summer St. 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
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GEARS 


Cast andCutTeeth 

















Spur Gears 














Office and Works, North Avenue and Noble Street, Chicago, III. 


Our present facilities enable us to cast, machine and ship 
hundreds of GEARS daily. Our storage department con- 
tains many cast gears and gear blanks of every ordinary size, 
which can be machined for rush orders on short notice. 
We manufacture and carry in stock a complete 
line of power transmission equipment, which 
enables us to furnish our customers 
every want. 





Rack and Pinion Miter Gears. 


Bevel Gears. 


Write for Bulletin ‘‘B’’ 


7 ) 
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O-B Gate Valves 


Are Sure “Repeaters” 


A good many dealers find that one sale of O-B 
Gate Valves leads to more. There are logical 
reasons. 


Prospective users are acquainted with the qual- 
ity of O-B Products by steady, consistent adver- 
tising which tells them to buy O-B Valves from 
their supply house. 

The statements are strongly backed in the fac- 
tory by the unvarying O-B policy of “Quality 
First." That means strength and endurance. 

Useless wear is eliminated from O-B Gates 
because the disc does not touch the seat until the 
instant of closing. Longer life results. 

Satisfaction to the buyer is a foregone con- 
clusion. 


Send for catalog No. 51. It describes 
the complete line of O-B Valves 





O-B Heavy Standard “ O-B Special Gate 
Gate Valve—125 lbs. The Ohio Brass Company Valve—100 lbs. 
Working Pressure Working Pressure 


Sizes | in. to 3 in. Mansfield, Ohio Sizes lf in. to 3 in. 
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RUBBER GOODS SPECIALISTS 
New York Belting & Packing Company 


Manufacturers of 
Belting, Hose, Packings, Valves, Etc. 


N every profession and in every business the successful man today is the one 
who has made a study of his particular line. For nearly seventy years we have 
been studying, experimenting and manufacturing Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, and 

feel justified in claiming to be Specialists in this particular line. If you are having trouble with 
your Belts, Packing, Valves, Hose, etc., why not come to us for help? We are sure we can be of 
service to you. 

A few of our specialties are TEST SPECIAL BELTING—COBBS PISTON AND 

VALVE ROD PACKING—INDESTRUCTIBLE WHITE SHEET PACKING 


Write for our catalog 


NEW YORK BELTING '& PACKING COMPANY, 91-93 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 


Woodward Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La United States Rubber Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Hyman Supply Co., New Bern, N. C., and Wilmington, N. ¢ Vulean Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
: I 
I 





S. B. Hubbard Co., Jacksonville, Fla lardwicke-Etter Co., Sherman, Texas. 

Miller Supply Co., Huntington. W. Va *. B. Hays Machinery Co., Marshall, Texas. 

W. H. Neill Co., Louisville, Ky. The Paul Shean Co., Galveston, Texas. 

Walter Tins, Austin, Texas Ben D. Schaad, Little Rock, Ark. 

Georgia Supply Co., Savannah, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla Hoffman Hardware Co., Texarkana, Ark. 

Empire Machiner y & Su ort} Norfolk Atl o., Muskogee, Cishing, New Wilson, Electra, 
San Antonio Machine & ly Co., San Antonio, Texas l 

Cotton States Belting & Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga rhe 
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i isc 
ial Service Jenkins Di 
_— Are Guarantee? 


Teaching Your Customers 
The Economy of Quality Valves 


OU know, of course, that dependable, quality 

y valves are the cheapest eventually. But it 
has not been so easy to convince your cus- 
tomer that he can save dollars by spending cents. 


Jenkins Bros. are using advertising space in the trade 
papers your customers read and believe in, to tell them 
the advantages of buying valves and other materials on 
a quality instead of a price basis. The advertisements 
shown here, appearing as four page colored inserts, two 
page spreads and full page displays in a carefully selected 
list of trade papers, are showing your customers the real 
ultimate economy of quality valves. 


If you have not already noticed it, you will soon observe 
that it is not so hard as it used to be to sell your custom- 
ers quality materials—materials that reflect credit on the 
supply house that sells them. 


genkins Bros. 


80 White Street. New York. 524 Atlantic Avenue. Boston 
133 N.7" Street. Philadelphia 300 W Lake Street. Chicago 
denkins Bros Limited Montrenl. Canada end Lopdon E C Englond 
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CONSERVATION! 


Important Announcement to Wrench Users 








At the request of the War Industries Board that all manufacturers reduce to the 
minimum the number of sizes, styles and finishes of their standard products for the purpose 
of conserving labor, material, inventories, storage space, etc., we undersigned manufacturers 
of drop-forged wrenches, representing nearly 100% of this country’s capacity, announce 
that, beginning August 8th, 1918, we have 


Discontinued for the Duration of the War 
|. The manufacture of all FINISHED WRENCHES. 


2. The practice of packing wrenches in envelopes. 

3. The practice of packing wrenches in boxes except for Wrench Sets, with which only paper 
boxes and canvas rolls will be supplied. 

4. The furnishing of Wrench Sample and Sales Boards in all forms. 


5. The manufacture of the lines of Wrenches listed below as ‘‘Discontinued.’’ 


Discontinued Retained 

Heavy Cap Screw Wrenches Engineers’ Wrenches 
Heavy Service “ Light Cap Screw = 
Textile (or 22!. Angle ” Check Nut ” 
Concave Handle ‘‘S’’ ee Set Screw os 
Heavy Machine ” Hexagon Box r 
Long Flat Handle Square Box “ 
Socket (Double Head Flat Handle ‘‘S”’ ee 
Tool Post is 
All Miscellaneous lines or sizes not Socket (Single Head = 

in the ‘‘Retained*’ list Spanner 

Construction ne 
and Structural . 
Round Handle Track a 
All standard openings milled from Car _ 


any of the above forgings. Light (or General) Service ‘ 

Those lines discontinued are in most cases important but they can usually be replaced 
without great sacrifice by one of the retained lines. 

Those retained have certain useful and individual functions to such an extent as to make 
their elimination of doubtful value as a conservation measure. 

[t is possible that the manufacture of the ‘‘Semi-finished’’ Wrench, as such, may later be discon- 
tinued also; if so, there would be furnished in its stead a ‘*‘War-finished”’ condition which 
would be its equal in efficiency but slightly different in appearance. 


While the above is already effective as to further manufacture and purchase of these 
articles, and we have so pledged ourselves to the War Industries Board, it does not, of course, 
apply to our accumulated stocks which will be at the service of our customers until disposed of. 

Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 

The Billings & Spencer Co. 
Bonney Vise & Tool Works, Inc. 
The Herbrand Co. 


Lakeside Forge Co. 

Page-Storms Drop Forge Co. 
The Vichek Tool Co. 

The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 


Comprising the Drop-Forged Wrench Division 


of the Hardware Manufacturers Organization for War Service 
Including Mi!l Supplies Manufacturers 
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Nearly halfacentury 
of successful service 
in the largest Plants 


Y PSilin ug ie. of five continents 


MPS. ° 
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Doubles the 
life of belting 


Stops slipping 
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NGS. 

REECH! 

o STACKS Bre 
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DUMP 


Chicago Belting Company 


Sole Distributors of BELTINE in the United States 
New York Los Angeles 
Cleveland 113-125 North Green Street San Francisco 
Rockford, Ill. Seattle 


New Orleans CHICAGO Portland, Orc. 


& 
fF GLOBE Late 


° 
manuFACTURERS 
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NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ‘“rrick‘suibine’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Denver New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis St. Paul Sall Lake City 


Pacific Coast Representatives: U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO. San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
Export Representatives: U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO., New York City 
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“There went out a sover; and, as he sowed, some fell among thorns, and 
the thorns grew up and choked it, and it yielded no fruit. 
And other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that sprang up and 
increased; and brought forth, some thirty, and some sixty and some an 
hundredfold.” __ s+. Mark; 4; 3,7, 8. 





Like the Parable of the Sower 


some manufacturers do not use sufficient foresight 
to determine where their advertising seeds are sown, 
or where they fall. 


They attempt to simply throw the seeds to the 
four winds— hit or miss— without regard for the 
thorny, or stony ground, or the waysides, where the 
seed is devoured, scorched or withers away. 


The wise sower of advertising seed selects the 
good, fertile fields; and he, therefore, not only reaps 
harvests thirty, sixty or an hundredfold, but saves 
much seed:—and surely this is no time for waste of 
either advertising seed (dollars) or time. 


When selecting the business fields which you 
want to sow and cultivate, don’t scattcr your seed — 
conserve it and plant where it will do most good;— 
where it will flourish, thrive and bear forth fruit in 
the form of increased business an hundredfold. 
Plant your advertising seed in 


To sell your product to the factory trade, do not 
scatter the seed broadcast. The field is too great to 
cover directly. The mill supply dealers, each one in his 
own territory, have cultivated the field for you. Their 
selling organizations can take up your line and give it 
national distribution. Therefore, your field is the mill 
supply dealer, and the simplest way of cultivating that 
field is by advertising in 
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OUR BABBITTS 


U. S. A. Babbitts are made in five grades to meet ALL requirements. We could make more but our 
trade appreciates the way we have eliminated unnecessary mixtures. These five cover all uses. 


U. S. A. HI-SPEED BABBITT U. S. A. LONG LIFE 
The highest priced and worth the price. A real nickel bab- A tin base babbitc that we recommend for high speed ma- 


bitt, used for high speed motors, Corliss, marine and auto chinery. Guaranteed not to heat or crush out of bearings. 
engines, armatures, etc. 





U. S. A. SPECIAL BABBITT 


A high grade copper hardened babbitt for general 
service.. Made to a formula arrived at by years of research. 


U. S. A. “HAVABAR” BABBITT U. S. A. ROLLING MILL BABBITT 
A lead base metal for general machine shop practice, wood- A specially prepared mixture, copper hardened, for Rolling 
working machinery and light pressure machinery of all kinds. Mill bearings. 
A real babbitt. Many times more economical than the cheap — _ ‘ : - as ——w ———e 
antimonial lead babbitts so commonly sold. Orders filled promptly. An interesting proposition to dealers. 


United Smelting & Aluminum Co., Inc. - New Haven, Conn. 
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THE GAME SUPREME 

The greatest game in all the world’s history is now 
being played on the western side of the western front 
in EKurope—brilliantly, thunderously, masterfully— 
by all that is best in civilization. Foch, the French 
master of strategy, heartened and strengthened by 
more than a million of America’s finest manhood, 
is at last teaching the insolent and heartless Hun 
that he who lives by the sword will die by the sword. 

Back of the millions who are in the thick of the 
fight are other millions who are loyally, pridefully 
and patriotically fighting in the great game of busi- 
ness—fighting it for the first time unitedly and in- 
telligently. Never before was there even a fair 
degree of business co-operation in this country, 
largely because our own government encouraged 
competition to the point of ruthless warfare in every 


channel of trade and commerce. The old way has 
departed never to return. That does not mean that 
competition will not be as keen as ever after the 
war, but that it will be conducted on a higher plane, 
and according to well established rules. The firm 
or corporation that is keeping in close touch with 
customers regardless of ability to fill orders, and is 
giving as much thought and making as many plans 
to meet after the war conditions as in keeping busi- 
ness running smoothly today, is going to prove in a 
marked way the value of foresight and preparation. 
Neglect no form of publicity that has proved profit- 
able in the past, whether magazine, newspaper or 
direct advertising. Business after peace has been 
declared is going to be even less “business as usual” 
than it has been during the war, because there is 
bound to be a vast shifting of uneasy trade from 
those who have apparently been neglectful of the 
interests of the sorely pressed buyer. Never doubt 
that there will be a tremendous amount of business 
to do, with the keenest, cleverest lot of men you ever 
saw on their toes to do it. The man who has stood 
still during the past three or four years will be a 
freak, and certainly no match for the trained to the 
minute man who has been on the business firing line. 
The only chance the latter has to lose out will be 
through over-confidence, accumulated as a result of 
too many easily won battles. Just give the other 
fellow credit for being ceaselessly alert and _pre- 
pared, even down to an extra set of buttons on his 
trousers. Every business today has in it elements 
of romance and excitement that takes it out of the 
drudgery class and makes it a game full of interest 
and excitement. The only man to be pitied today 
is the poor mutt who is neither working nor fighting. 
But then, why waste pity, he’s not a man. 





ONLY ONE KIND OF PEACE 
There is no harm in peace talk if you have the 
right kind of peace in mind, and know that the end 
of the war is not going to be anything even resem- 
bling what the Germans have in mind. When the 
great struggle is over the fear of Prussianism domi- 
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nating the world is going to be forever relegated to 
the realms of the impossible. That means that Bel- 
gium, Servia, Roumania and Russia will be free, and 
that the central powers will, insofar as possible, in- 
demnify those devastated countries for the ruthless 
destruction of property. For the lives murderously 
taken, for the incalculable suffering inflicted, there 
is not enough money in the world to wipe out 
the terrible record of even a single day. To send 
a murderer to prison or to the electric chair does not 
restore life to the victim, but the punishment inflicted 
is the only method devised by society to strike terror 
into the hearts of the murderously inclined. And so 
the enemy must be made to pay. If making the 
breakers of all humanity’s laws suffer is revengeful, 
then let it so stand. 

There is no harm in talking of peace, for some 
day it is bound to come, but the term to the allies 
means only victory. Every battle 
thinks of its end, but only the coward ever thinks of 
an end by defeat, or of a conclusion that leaves the 
Every so- 
offensive, whether coming ostensibly 


man in every 


advantage in the hands of the enemy. 
called peace 
from Vienna or Berlin, originated in the minds of 
Prussian and even the 
shadow of a settlement possible to the allies. The 
arrogance of a ruthless victor has permeated every 


militarists, never carried 


line of every devious and poisonous proposal made. 
So that that part of the world still reflecting civiliza- 
tion has been compelled to realize that Germany must 
That form of statement 
was once but a phrase, seldom realized or meant, but 
Ameri- 
cans are beginning not only to say it publicly, but 
deep down in their hearts to mean it and in the near 
future the leader or the government daring to speak 
of leniency toward the enemies of justice and human- 
ity will be foolish indeed. Some day America will 
welcome from overseas millions of lean, brown, hard- 
fisted and hard-headed heroes who will have no il- 
lusions regarding the Hun, or the ways to prevent him 
from ever again terrorizing the world. These men 
will have no patience with the pacifist as we now 
know him, or the man who thanks God we were un- 
prepared to defend our own shores, or our people 
upon the great waters. 

When all is over “over there,” all nations are 
going to be free to be just, but not free to impose 
their selfish or ruthless will upon weaker nations. 
From the start of this war the Kaiser was a blood- 
thirsty beast, but years of success finally drove him 
to utter madness, and as a ravening beast he and all 
his supporters must be completely subdued. After 
defeat, a practical league of nations will arise, but 
the form it will take can only be a surmise. Mean- 


be whipped to her knees. 


is now taking true form and significance. 


while keep not only a stout heart, but put every pound 
of your strength and every dollar you have to spare 
behind the government. 


The news from the western 











front is glorious, but the end is not yet, and all we 
have to fear is an inclusive peace that would leave 
our enemies in a position to ultimately hatch another 
world’s war. . 

BUSINESS STILL LIVES! 





The supreme factor in American business today is 
the government. Through its power to regulate the 
distribution of fuel and materials it controls prac- 
tically all the industrial activity of the country. 
Through its military and industrial powers it affects 
all labor. By price-fixing it controls mining and im- 
portant agricultural operations. By licensing and 
priorities it controls traffic on both land and sea. | It 
operates railways, shipyards, munition plants. — It 
owns navy yards, armories, gun factories, powder 
plants, a security-issuing corporation. 

\n unprecedented degree of the power of industry 
has, because of a people’s passion for victory, been 


Yet 


willingly given up to those in authority over us. 


business lives. The government desires it to live. 
The government calls upon it to preserve, to 


strengthen its own organizations. The government 
urges it, not only to make its voice heard now, but 
to take serious counsel regarding the future. 

This work has begun. Parliaments of business are 
gathering daily at Washington. Upon the calendar 
of their deliberations is written: First, how can we 
help win the war? Secondly, what is our program, 
once the day of victory has come?—-Harry A. Wheeler 
in the Nation’s Business. 





BUY, FIGHT, OR GET OUT 


The fourth Liberty Loan is in sight, and definite 
plans should be made right now to round up the 
slackers who in the past have failed to do their part. 
The time has arrived when all who are able should be 
compelled to loan the government money for its war 


needs exactly in proportion to their income. The 
government is not a charitable institution, and _ it 


should be made unnecessary to beg people to invest 
in the government’s obligations paying four and one- 
quarter per cent interest. 

While it is stated that seventeen million people 
participated in the last loan, that is not the fact. 
What did occur was that there were seventeen million 
individual purchases of bonds, with a single person 
in many cases buying bonds as many as half a dozen 
times. It is safe to say that not more than fifteen 
million different companies, corporations and _indi- 
viduals subscribed for the third loan. One man’s 
guess is as good as another, but it is as safe to say 
that ten million people who could have bought at 
least one bond, did not buy at all. 

The fairer way to get at this proposition is so 
splendidly stated by a writer in the Chicago Tribune 
of August 25, signing himself A. W. W., that we 
take pleasure in reproducing the latter half of his 























| letter with suggestions to the government that some 
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such plan be quickly put in force: 

“Every person in this country who has an income 
should be registered and the amount of that income 
stated. Then, unless every penny is required for 
absolute living necessities, he should be assessed 
such pro rata amount of that income as will be fair 
and just to meet his pro rata of war cost. There 
should be no exceptions. 

“Aliens who are enjoying benefits and prosperity 
in the United States should be required to pay a 
reasonable part—at much per 
American citizens. Cut out the charity idea and 
put the next loan on a strict business basis. Don’t 
say to people: ‘Please give, but serve notice on one 
and all, playing no favorites: ‘Your share in this 
loan is so much. Come across, fight, or get out of 
the country! If you are earning money here you 
cannot ride free.’ ” 

The need of universal registration has been so 
often demonstrated during the past fifteen months 
that it is astonishing that it has not been done before. 
Partial registrations have been made time and time 
again, always depending on the party in interest to 
come out into the daylight. The result has been 
countless slackers of all and both 
sexes, with not a third of our population registered 
to date. With a new draft impending vastly greater 
numerically than ever before, there is well grounded 
fear that the same careless and imperfect methods 
will be in force again, with identical results. There 
is ample machinery, government, state, municipal, 
county and township, to make this registration quick- 
ly and accurately. 


least as head as 


raids on ages 





INDUSTRIES CONCENTRATED 

The appeal of individuals or small groups repre- 
senting a part of an industry are no longer listened 
to or considered by the government. Early in the 
war official Washington was simply overwhelmed by 
an avalanche of well meaning and persistent indus- 
trial units in need of a thousand things that to them 
seemed vital. Out of the confusion finally came a 
semblance of order owing to the government’s de- 
mand that each industry as a whole organize a war 
service committee, fully competent and completely 
informed as to the capacity and needs of all its many 
parts. These committees then each selected the man 
best fitted to present to the government its individual 
case. Asa result more than two hundred war service 
committees are now functioning and others are in 
process of organization. Their original purpose was 
to assist the government in placing war orders, but 
their activities have so broadened that Harry W. 
Wheeler, president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, in describing their service, divides 
them into six general groups, as follows: 


1. They speak for industry in the placing of war orders 
seeking to arrange a maximum of production of war mate- 
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rials, to prepare accurate cost sheets for the government, to 
keep safe the foundation under business and to conserve in- 
dustrial establishments by a proper allocation of contracts. 

2. They aid in the curtailment of the use of materials and 
suggest short cuts toward substitution, and aid in the simpli- 
fication of processes and the reductions of the spread of 
styles, shapes and sizes, which were the outgrowth of peace- 
time competition. They are making an analytical study of 
the effect of the required curtailments of material, fuel, labor 
and transportation that competent advice may be given to the 
government with respect to the irreducible minimum below 
which industry cannot retain an organization or foundation 
and would therefore be in danger of being utterly destroyed. 
3. They are working for a proper maintenance of foreign 
trade in the face of a curtailed production, the whole of which 
would be less than sufficient to supply the normal domestic 
demand, that American manufacturers may resume overs@as 
commerce at the end of the war without unnecessary handi- 
caps. 

4. They are studying the labor situation as it affects their 

respective industries, and are trying to anticipate and pro- 
vide for the dilution of labor by training women and girls 
and old men for the tasks once performed by those who have 
been drafted into military service or into war industries. 
5. They are studying the question of how plants, in whole 
or in part, may be converted so as to aid in war production 
and thus retain organization that otherwise must be disin- 
tegrated. 

6. They are bringing individual industries together into 
closer organization for the future. Combined, the war serv- 
ice committees will constitute the most expert industrial 
group that ever has been created, competent to advise and 
execute in the days of readjustment. 

President Wheeler declares that these committees 
will furnish the basis for a truly national organiza- 
tion for industry and should realize that only second- 
ary in importance to winning the war is to fully 
prepare the country for peace. 


tom 


SEND STRIKERS TO TRENCHES 


That’s What British Workers at a Government Arsenal 
Wanted Done With Birmingham Munition Strikers 


While July strikers in war plants at Birmingham, Eng- 
land, were roasted to a turn by British seamen and sail- 
ors’ unions, it was left to the war workers at Woolwich 
arsenal to really show them how labor generally viewed 
them. Here are the resolutions sent to the strikers: 

“This mass meeting of engineers and workers of all 
grades at Woolwich arsenal agree heartly that you have 
cause for just complaint in the present conditions brought 
about by the stupidity of the ministry of munitions, the 
profit-snatching policy of the masters’ federation, and the 
abominable influence of the pacifist pro-German shop 
steward leaders in your midst. 

“But we call upon you not to strike, but work on 
whilst your grievances are given fair discussion between 
the responsible trade union leaders and the government. 

“Strike now, and you will earn the blessings of the 
kaiser and his army of murderers, but you will earn the 
lasting condemnation of all those who are fighting and 
working in the allied nations to gain real freedom for 
civilization. 

“And we warn you seriously that if you persist in 
striking, this government owes it to your brave brothers 
who are fighting the Germans with their life’s blood, 
whilst you are fighting with words and full bellies, that 
you be immediately put in the front of the firing line, 
and your leaders should be shot. 

“Strike, and you may go to hell! Woolwich will 
remain at work, and earn the right to shake the hand of 
the soldier when he returns.” 
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N the good old days when business was ninety per 

cent good-will and nine per cent personality, with 

what the chemists call a trace only of salesmanship, 
the last-named element obviously did not cut the figure 
which it has come to play since. Nowadays, however, 
appreciation of the essential nature of real salesmanship 
to the continued vitality of a business is such as to war- 
rant the assertion that in most cases the broad figures 
suggested above might very well be reversed, with sales- 
manship on the long end, but with a saving clause as to 
the unquestioned value of good-will, now as always. 

But when such a great executive and promoter as 
Charles M. Schwab proudly terms himself as “nothing 
but a salesman’—albeit a billion-dollar-a-year-salesman 

and when many of the other leading business men of 
the country are, in their chief characteristics and in the 
leading features of their success, more salesmen than 
anything else, it appears that the importance of selling is 
one of the big and outstanding things which have made 
\merican business what it is. And, by the same token, 
houses and business men who think that they have got 
to the point where selling will take care of itself are 
sometimes convinced of the error of their ways in a 
rude but efficacious manner. 

The trouble arises through too confident reliance on 
the loyalty of old customers. As everybody knows the 
very valuable asset of good-will consists of the tendency 
of old customers to keep on buying at the same place. 
Naturally enough a house with a good long list of such 
customers may very well come to rely upon them to such 
an extent as to reduce its vigorous, aggressive selling 
work to the minimum. This is natural but it is not safe, 
and it is not good business. Testimony to this effect can 
be had of many a man who made the mistake referred 
to, only to learn, a trifle too late perhaps, that it was a 
mistake. 

This reflection was brought about by a recent incident, 
not without its humorous points, which happened in an 
old and highly respected mill-supply house, whose head, 
a veteran of the trade, likes to do the selling to some of 
the more important customers. He does not spend any 
too much time in the office, feeling that he is entitled to 
take things easily. He is, or used to be, pretty certain 
that his selling work was so valuable to the business as 
to be practically indispensable. Accordingly when he 
had secured and handed over to the order clerk a few 
orders a day, he felt that he had more than justified his 
continued daily presence at his desk, and frequently said 
as much 

“T tell you, we old timers have to stick to the job, or 
business would go to pot,” he once remarked to a friend 
in the trade, over a fine, heavy pre-war lunch at their 
favorite restaurant. “Here I am, old enough to retire, 


and with money enough to retire, as far as that is con- 
cerned, but they won’t let me out of the harness. I keep 
my grip on some of our biggest customers, and they 
buy from me right along. There are houses which have 
been buying from us for thirty years, and you can imag- 
ine the chance which these chaps representing other 
houses have with them. It almost makes me feel sorry 
for the boys.” 

Now, if this fine old chap could have looked into a 
certain near-by dairy lunch just then, and identified < 
young fellow junching frugally therein on a pune a 
piece of pie and a glass of milk, he might have learned 
something to his adv antage. That young chap, as it hap- 
pened, represented another mill-supply house, handling a 
full line of lubricants and engine-room supplies. He 
was recently married and full of the need for getting 
ahead, and therefore a dangerous competitor. What is 
more, there were a dozen or so like him on the job and 
all of them were right after the customers whom the com- 
placent veteran considered as his own private and pecu- 
liar property. 

The veteran knew that there was lots of competition, 
but it never occurred to him that his customers could for 
a moment waver in their loyalty to him. As a result his 
method hardly ever varied. Dropping into the office at 
about ten o’clock, say, he would thoroughly digest his 
morning paper, read such mail as might seem to call for 
his personal attention, and then turn to the telephone. 
With the aid of the order clerk and of his naturally great 
familiarity with the individual buyers and the wants of 
his customers, he would pick out six or eight to call up. 
When a reasonable number of orders had accumulated, 
via telephone, the hard-working Mr. Jones would turn 
them over to the clerk, heave the sigh of duty well done, 
and toddle off to lunch. And as often as not he didn’t 
come back in the afternoon, especially if the orders had 
come in pretty well. A day’s work is a day’s work, he 
would argue, whether it took a day or fifteen minutes. 
Such an argument, of course, would be rank heresy on 
the part of a new-fledged youngster; but veterans may 
indulge themselves a bit. 

In this way Jones flattered himself that he was main- 
taining an unusually close and intimate touch with his 
trade, and keeping his big share of the business, whereas 
in fact he was doing no such thing. A close analysis of 
the amount of business which his house received from a 
long list of customers would have shown him that in 
the years since he had begun to do his selling by the line 
of least resistance, the volume had fallen off steadily 
and, in sum, dangerously. But inasmuch as he continued 
to receive orders, such as they were, and as the diminu- 
tion had come a little at a time, he did not at all realize 
that he had been losing out. 

The realization came as a shock when it did hit him. 
It was when some customer, heartlessly and tactlessly, 
blurted out a bit of information which, as a matter of 
fact, could just as well have been given out long before. 
He was explaining to Mr. Jones why it was that he did 
not want a new supply of the house’s pet cylinder oil. 
It was because his concern had been experimenting with 
an oil sold by another house, and had found it so good 
that all of its future purchases would be confined to that 
brand. 

Jones hung up the receiver, forgetting to shout his 
usual cheery goodby to the buyer. He took off his glasses 
and wiped them. 

“Well, by gum!” he remarked, to the world at large. 
“He’s run out on me. Some kid has slipped in there and 
sold him—sold my customer! And I wonder, now,” he 
ruminated, as a disquieting after-thought struck him, “T 
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wonder just how many other kids are getting after my 
customers.” 

He was game enough to look the facts in the face, and 
the facts were sufficiently plain, after he had called for 
the books, and had run through the old ledger accounts of 
some of his pet customers. It was a blow to his pride to 
find that, little by little, he had apparently been permit- 
ting the best business of the house to slip away, largely 
because he had cherished the flattering delusion that he 
could hold the business virtually without effort, through 
the personal esteem in which he thought he was held. 

Jones still does a certain amount of telephone work, 
and he manages to get around in his car to see some of 
the big buyers personally, a good deal oftener than he 
used to. He has freshened up his knowledge of things, 
newer lines of his house, and his wide 
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experience and keen ability are doing their work the 
better for the jolt he had. What is more, a couple of 
first-class men have been added to the Jones sales force, 
and they have instructions to see all of those self-same 
buyers whom Jones once claimed all for his own. And 
the difference is apparent in the volume of business 
those customers are once more giving to the house. 

The line of least resistance is all right for a river, which 
has nothing in particular to do but to obey the laws of 
gravity applying to liquids, and it is all.right for a man 
who isn’t going anywhere in particular. But for a sales- 
man, and for a house which has to keep on selling in 
order to remain in business, it will not do. The plain, 
old-fashioned and new-fangled art of man-to-man selling, 
however simplified and aided by advertising, the mail and 
the telephone, must deliver the goods. 
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ILL supply jobbers have a right to expect from 
the manufacturer whose products they are han- 
dling, some kind of co-operative assistance in the 
sale of his products. This does not mean that the mill 
supply jobber expects the manufacturer to carry on his 
business for him or to go into his territory and secure 
the orders. This would be an insult to the selling organ- 
ization of any real live jobbing house or dealer, and is not 
at all what it is expected when a dealer asks the manu- 
facturer for co-operation. 

Manufacturers of products which can be considered 
saleable through mill supply dealers are gradually com- 
ing around to the point where they will admit that the 
most economical way to market their product and secure 
the widest distribution is through the mill supply job- 
bers. The realization of this is the first step in jobber 
or dealer co-operation, as it places the manufacturer in 
the attitude of being willing to give something in re- 
turn for what he gets. 

The experience of the Hollow Center Packing Com- 
pany in securing representation among. mill supply deal- 
ers in sixty of the largest cities in the United States in 
less than one and one-half years clearly demonstrates 
that the dealer is waiting with wide open arms for the 
manufacturer to submit his proposition. If the manu- 
tacturer will adopt the right method of co-operative sell- 
ing, he can secure through mill supply jobbers the equiva- 
lent of branch offices in every city large enough to sup- 
port a good-sized mill supply dealer. 

Most manufacturers who are now endeavoring to 
market their material direct to the consumer have started 
out on this line and secured some representation among 
mill supply dealers. In nearly every case of this kind 
the manufacturer has sold the dealer a stock of goods 
and then waited for the dealer to sell it. This is almost 
as bad as hiring an inexperienced salesman and sending 
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him out to sell goods before he knows anything about 
what he is selling. We do not mean by this that the 
jobber in each case is absolutely ignorant of the manu- 
facturer’s products any more than the inexperienced 
salesman is entirely ignorant. 

Unless the manufacturer’s product is something as 
standard as sugar in a grocery store, the jobber and his 
selling organization should be thoroughly posted on the 
talking points of the manufacturer’s products. Even if 
the product in question is a standard article every manu- 
facturer now-a-days is endeavoring to make his product 
better than the other fellows, and the jobber should be 
thoroughly informed as to why the material could be 
considered of a higher quality or any improvement over 
competitors. 

A great many manufacturers have even gotten this 
far with their plan of selling through the jobber, and then 
found it unsuccessful because the jobber had nothing 
concrete to work on. There may be some lines of mate- 
rial where all that is necessary to build up a good sub- 
stantial business with the dealer is to keep the dealer 
supplied with a good stock and see that his selling or- 
ganization is informed of the merits of the manufac- 
turer’s product. This is the exception, however, as a 
dealer is really the manufacturer’s selling organization 
and needs just as much help as the manufacturer’s own 
salesman needs. 

When a manufacturer sends out a salesman who has 
been thoroughly informed on the talking points of the 
material he is handling, he usually gives him some leads 
or prospects to call on, or he tells the salesman just 
about where to go and where there is most likelihood of 
securing an order. This is just as necessary with the 
mill supply jobber. After he has secured his stock ‘and 
has become thoroughly informed on the merits of the 
goods it is then up to the manufacturer to give him some 
help in selling. The most successful kind of help he can 
give the jobber is real live inquiries from prospective 
customers. Inquiries can be obtained in different ways, 
through magazine advertising or direct mail advertising. 
The greatest assistance any manufacturer can give the 
dealer handling his products is to lay real live inquiries 
on his desk that the dealer can in turn hand it to his 
salesmen to follow up. 

To sum up the first thing necessary for the manufac- 
turer to learn when he is contemplating marketing his 
product through a dealer is the fact that he is really 
getting something in dealer representation that is prac- 
tically the equivalent of maintaining his own branch office 
in each city where he has a dealer. Second, that the 
dealer shouid be thoroughly informed on the merits and 
talking points of the product, and, third, that the dealer 
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should be rendered the same selling assistance by the 
manufacturer that the manufacturer would expect to 
give his own salesmen. 


The writer attended the recent convention of mill 
supply dealers and manufacturers at Cleveland, and was 
very much surprised to find very little co-operation be- 
tween the different organizations as far as discussing 
mutual problems was concerned. 

It is true there were several joint sessions of the mill 
supply dealers’ and manufacturers’ associations, but at 
these sessions there was no discussion of mutual prob- 
lems between manufacturer and dealer. 

\t the last meeting of the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, several representatives of the dealers’ association 
appeared before the meeting, representing their respec- 
tive bodies, and brought up the matter of price-cutting. 
They did not receive an answer or any attempt at an 
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answer to any of their questions, and were referred to a 
committee of ex-officers, which committee is supposed to 
co-operate with the dealers’ association in discussing 
these mutual problems. 

This occurred at the latter part of the last meeting of 
the convention, and, of course, nothing could be done. 
Now it seems to the writer that the purpose of this con- 
vention is to enable the manufacturers and the dealers 
to get together not only individually, but collectively as 
bodies, to discuss the problems of mutual benefit. In 
other words, to co-operate. If there is a committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose, it certainly should be com- 
pose of the livest men of all the associations, and not 
entirely of former officers, who sometimes are not even 
at the convention. 

The writer will be glad to have you use this letter in 
any way you see fit, as it is not written in a spirit of 
criticism but more in a spirit of co-operation. 


———— ~~ >— 
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LACK in every successful business, large or small, 

is the public confidence created by some man or a 

group of men, who create and carry out the busi- 
ness policies of the concern. 

This is particularly true of every branch of the mill 
supply business. The merchandise bought and sold is 
more or less taken on the confidence placed in the manu- 
facturer or jobber. Whether belting, machinery or steam 
fitting supplies, the trade mark or the reputation of the 
manufacturer enter into practically every worth-while 
business transaction. 

What creates confidence ? 
fulness. Next is advertising. 


First and foremost is truth- 


The salesman who expects to build up a regular list of 
buyers for himself and for the house he represents, must, 
first of all, be absolutely truthful in every statement. If 
he is asked a question to which he does not know the 
answer, then it is ten times better to admit his lack of 
knowledge than to make a guess at his answer being cor- 
rect. It is, of course, self-evident that a thorough knowl- 
edge of the goods sold is an absolute necessity. 


g 
Perhaps the one most important factor in present day 


business is the matter of deliveries. At present, selling 
seems to be a secondary consideration with the average 
manufacturer. The one thing of prime importance is 
deliveries. Every salesman wants to be able to make 


t 


prompt deliveries, but conditions are such that this is 
next t 


o impossible in most instances. 


This brings about 
an entirely new phase in salesmanship, because instead 
of selling, the salesman in many instances must be a 
diplomat in keeping the good will and confidence of the 
dealer without making definite promises of delivery of 
goods the dealer is so eager to get. : 


Right now many dealers are loyal to an extreme to the 


houses with which they have been doing business since 
before the war. But in many instances this loyalty is 
not entirely because of friendship to the salesman or the 
house, but rather because the dealer expects to get bet- 
ter service from the concern he has been doing business 
with for years, than he would get if he were to change 
about and buy from new sources of supply. 

But the day the war is won conditions will be entirely 
different, and it is very likely that in many instances 
dealers will remember grievances, real or fancied, in the 
various business transactions during the period of the 
war. Once conditions again become normal, the average 
dealer may be inclined to buy from new salesmen and 
from new houses. The extent of these changes will de- 
pend upon how well the manufacturer has been able to 
keep the confidence of his dealers. 

Perhaps the one factor that today does more to keep 
the confidence of the dealer than any other, is advertis- 
ing. Many manufacturers are recognizing this fact and 
are constantly advertising in the various trade journals, 
even though they are not at present in position to reach 
out for new business. 

It is through this advertising that the manufacturer 
can plainly tell the dealer why it is impossible to ship 
goods promptly, why the government has first call on all 
deliveries, and why in many instances dealers are forced 
to take what they can get. In many instances it is this 
advertising that will keep the manufacturer in the con- 
stant mind of the dealer—and in many instances it will 
be this advertising that will keep the dealers loyal to 
their present source of supply once the war is won and 
business conditions are again back to normal. 

But advertising, to be effective, must be truthful. It 
must be straight from the shoulder. It must be a confi- 
dential message to the dealer. 

\t present there are manufacturers by the score who 
have discontinued their advertising for the period of the 
war. They have all the business they can handle, so 
why advertise ? : 

Perhaps in ordinary normal times this attitude would 
not be so extraordinary, but with the present conditions 
many of these manufacturers are going to find themselves 
up against a stone wall when some morning the govern- 
ment sends out cancellation orders amounting to some 
billions of dollars. 

These manufacturers will then be in the same position 
as the young man who had been employed by one concern 
for over five years and was making $35 a week. Then 
one day along came an offer of $50 a week for a special 
three months’ summer position. The young man saw only 
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the $50 a week. He forgot about the fact that in three 
months he would have to look for another position. As 
a consequence, he cultivated a $50 a week style of living 
—and when fall came, the best he could do was to find a 
$22 a week job. He had lost the confidence of his for- 
mer employers. He threw away a reputation and stand- 
ing it had taken him five years to build. 

Any manufacturer who during these abnormal times is 
able to keep the confidence of his dealers, will have built 
his business on a solid foundation. He is not afraid of 
the ‘“‘after-the-war” business. He will not have to go 
back to the beginning and again, little by little, build up a 
reputation of confidence and good will for his concern 
and for the products of his concern. 

TRUCKS and Trailers —Guide. . ste, Eine diedimaeel 

Monday and Tuesday, September 16 and 17, have been 
set aside as “Hardware Dealers’ Days” at the National 
’xposition of Trucks, Tractors and Accessories, to be 
held at the Municipal Pier, Chicago, from September 
14-21. The exposition committee, which has secured the 
reservation for that week of all the pier, save that por- 
tion used by the U. S. Navy Department as a training 
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LIES 


school for ensigns, has set aside the beautiful auditorium 


at the east end of the pier for the use of the hardware 
men in meetings. 

That the Exposition will prove itself the biggest under- 
taking of its kind is already certain from the fact that a 
much greater number of manufacturers contracted for 
display space before the end of June than the total num- 
ber who exhibited last year. And the floor space con- 
tracted for up to the end of June was much greater than 
all the floor space in the famous Coliseum building in 
Chicago. 

This exposition will bring together the hardware job- 
bers, wholesalers and retailers, and will demonstrate to 
all the value of handling what is fast growing to be a 
most important line with hardware men. As the use of 
motive machinery spreads on the farms of America, 
hardware dealers are going to develop that line in connec- 
tion with building hardware, and already the more prog- 
hardware dealers in every community have 
proved to their entire satisfaction that it pays to handle, 
and sell, not only automobile accessories, but trucks and 
tractors as well. 
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[ was two months after the Powers of the world had 
signed the treaty of peace which closed the war. 
John Marley sat in his office inspecting in his morn- 


previous day’s closing quotations of the 


Ss 


ing paper the 


Phe figures “8714” beside the name of his own com- 
‘aused him to keep his eve on the financial page 


onger than was his custom. ‘True, the government busi- 
ess Which had played so large a part in the operation of 
his plants was through. And no one had been able to 
supply accurate figures to show where the total amount 


of business in his line now stood. 


Ke 
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But to John Marley, 
house remained the leader in its line. Progressive 
policies had years ago developed in him the habit of 
success. Before the war his business had been the envy 
of competitors—not one of them had volume that 
amounted to two-thirds of his. Today his plants were 
even larger, his equipment still more up-to-date, the per- 
sonnel of his department heads as good or better—but 
best of all, John Marley had never before been so much 
in love with the business he had created. 

Yet the quick rises which were generally felt among 
the better industrial stocks at the close of the war brought 
nothing to John Marley. Instead, he saw today in the 
long list of quotations a distinct drop printed beside his 
name. 

His secretary interrupted: 

“You told Mr. Marquette that you’d see him this 
morning.” 


John Marley brightened. “Yes; tell him to come in 
now.” 

Id Marquette, sales manager of the John Marley 
Company, dropped into a big arm chair at the invitation 
of his employer. 

“Well, Ed? You wanted to talk with me?” 

Marquette had the expression of a man about to do 
something very distasteful to himself. After a pause 
he said with his eyes directed through the window at 
the smokestack of Plant 3, “Mr. Marley, I’ve had a very 
good offer from Carley-\Weeks to go with them as vice- 
president in charge of sales. I’ve been thinking it over 
and it seems to me as though I ought to go.” 

Rather to his surprise John Marley laughed. 

“Didn’t you think that I could take better care of your 
future than Carley-\Weeks?’ Then more seriously, “I 
have long planned, Id, to take you and two or three of 
the boys in as partners. Now that the war is won and 
the government work is out of our hands, I see no reason 
why we should not take up where we left off in the fall of 
1917 and be even better leaders in our field than we were 
before.” 

‘That’s just what is bothering me, Mr. Marley,” replied 
Marquette. “It’s the natural thing to try for, but condi- 
tions don’t promise as they should, and the Car- 
e\ Weeks proposition sounds like too sood a chance to 
miss. 
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as well 


ALMOST LIKE LEAVING A SINKING SHIP 

“Oh come,” said John Marley with a touch of impa- 
tience, “what can they offer you to compare with the 
prospects here?” 

This was exactly the question that Marquette had 
hoped to dodge. But put on the defensive there was no 
chance to avoid a straight answer. “Mr. Marley,” he 
began, “it is true that we have a prominent position in 
our field, but between the new conditions in labor and 
raw materials and the trade, it looks to me as though 


C-\W were going to pass us before many months have : 


gone by. I have come to this conclusion only after 
looking over conditions in the field. 

“It’s true that we have held our dealers well in line 
throughout the war. With shortage conditions as they 


were, dealers were glad to hold onto any established con- ; 


nection that practically guaranteed them their share of 
what we could turn out. But Carley-Weeks have cre- 
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very 


they are a 
Today their goods seem more in “demand than 
ours and now that they can soon take care of any busi- 


ated the that 


house. 


impression 


ness that may come to them, our dealer organization is 
crumbling away and swinging over to them. This is 
very real to the men on the road and nothing we are able 
to do seems to help it very much. We promise deliveries ; 
they tell us that more and more purchasers seem to regard 
our stuff as second choice. 

“On top of this we suffer both from lack of labor and 
difficulty in securing raw materials. Many of the women 
we took on — the war are returning to their homes 
now that their husbands are back. Others look forward 
to marriage. ” tal for reason or other returning 
workmen looking for jobs seem to go first to Carley- 
Weeks. One of them frankly told Mr. Coe that he had 
asked around before resuming work and was told that 
Carley-Weeks was the more progressive house.” 

“8714” was passing through John Marley’s mind. Only 
the day before C-W common had gone up 5! points 
was now 102. “How do you account for all that you are 
telling me?’ he asked Marquette. 


some 


“IT don’t in any definite way, but the facts remain.” 

\fter a few minutes, Marley spoke again. “Id,” he 
said, “I gave you your first real chance in this business. 
Now will you give me mine? I have never stood in the 
way of your advancement and I’m not going to begin 
now. But will you wait two weeks before signing up 


with Carley-\Weeks and spend these two weeks in look- 
ing over the situation with me? At the end of that time 
you will make any decision that seems best to you and 
I won’t discuss the matter further.” 


FOREIGN COMPETITION THREATENS, TOO 


On the night following the two men sat in the smoking 
compartment of a Pullman bound for a western state. 

One of their biggest dealers in Chicago met them for 
lunch one day at the Blackstone. He had known Ed 
Marquette and Mr. Marley for many years. And as they 
sat and put to him the usual questions, the same discour- 
aging answers came their way. Business was slow in 
their line. Competition was keen, very. The house was 
in danger of becoming a has-been. 

“But,” said John Marley as they waited for dessert, 
“before the United States got into the war, we stood head 
and shoulders above every other house in the field—and 
our leadership was twice as striking in this state as any- 
where else in the Union.. Our remarkable grip on this 
territory cannot have been greatly loosened during those 
few years.” 

‘The trouble is, Mr. Marley, that it is hardly safe to fig- 
ure that you are dealing today with the same group of peo- 
ple. You see, the war has largely shaken up the population 
of the country and redistributed it. Soldiering has put a 
pioneering spirit into many who would otherwise have 
remained stay-at-homes all their life. Farm boys got a 
taste of town life for the first time as they trained i 
camps near the big cities. Factory lads have gotten a 
taste of outdoor life that will make it impossible for 
them to go back to factory benches, and many will take 
up farming. Government action transferred wholesale 
quantities of workingmen from one state to another as 
well as from one occupation to another. With all this 
shaking up, your pre-war hold upon this section is an 
uncertain factor now to count upon. At least that’s 
how it seems from the way in which sales are going.” 

CARLEY-WEEKS ADVERTISED ALL THROUGH THE WAR 

To another dealer on Euclid avenue in Cleveland, Ed 
Marquette introduced Mr. Farley as “Fred Wheeler, one 
of our men who may ' When 


take over this territory.” 





progressive 


questioned, the dealer seemed glad to relieve himself of 
some very direct remarks. 

“Oh, yes! I’ve dealt with the Marley company almost 
since they started. But I tell you, fellows, old man Mar- 
ley has lost his pep. The line’s as good as ever and the 
equal of anything of its kind, but what are you going to 
do when you haven’t got the call? Why aren’t you folks 
advertising? Look at the difference between the two 
houses. Old Marley canned his advertising almost the 
minute war was declared. ‘Course he couldn’t fill all 
his orders. “Course the government was crowding his 
plant night and day. Same thing happened to Carley- 
Weeks. Did they get cold feet? Not on your sweet 
life. One of their salesmen comes around to me and 
‘Just wait a few months and then watch and see if 


says, 
you can read our rear license number for the dust. Lit- 
tle old plant jammed with government work. Sure to 


make monev this year even if we are newcomers. Going 
to put a big part of that money back into advertising. 
No spare goods for you now, but | just want to drop in 
and then to say howdy. By and by, when Bill Waiser 
gets his, we’re going to put the big drive into our own 
product and our advertising and then maybe you'll want 
to order a few dozen.’ 


“Well, everything he said is turning out.” 
“But,” protested ‘Fred Wheeler,’ who was rather red 
in the face, considering that he was only an ordinary 


salesman, “you can’t lay the change all at the door of 
advertising.” 

“No,” replied the dealer, “I don’t suppose you can, but 
the fact remains that all that Carley-Weeks had that Old 
Marley didn’t have was advertising.” 

“But folks don’t change so completely in a few years.” 

“Few years nothing. Why look: Didn’t every year 
of that war seem like ten? Weren’t we stuffed so full 
of army and navy and Liberty loans and war charities and 
all kinds of hopes and fears and downright excitement 
that we'd forget any other thing if we had the least 
chance? We remembered only the things that were kept 
right under our noses, believe me. And you know I’m 
right. Every month that Old Man Marley did without 
advertising wasn’t a month—it was a year—get me? 
Folks didn’t have the time or the inclination to treasure 
the memory of Marley on their own hook. You don’t 
go out of your way to meditate on your lovely manufac- 
turing friends when you've got a boy in the trenches. 

“Well, fellows, good day. When the stock I bought 
last February gives out—if it ever does—I’ll see what 
the chances look like of getting rid of some more. Good 
luck! (With a huge chuckle): You tell your boss to 
get some one light a few fire-crackers under his bed 
and see how it feels to be awake for a change—that’s 
my advice. So long.” 

“Ted,” said John Marley as they walked down the 
street, “it’s plain enough that this is not going to turn 
out to be a pleasure trip. You can just keep on intro- 
ducing me as ‘Fred Wheeler.’ I guess that will get us 
to the bottom of the situation in the shortest time.” 

At another store they stopped to get a line on things. 
The dealer was pleasant enough but had no order to 
place with them. 

“I handled your goods for many years,” he said, 
“but as the war went on, the demand dropped off con- 
siderably. Then Al Marcus, who sold your goods to me, 
got discouraged too, with the outlook and accepted an 
offer with Carley -Weeks. I had always liked him, and 
his new line, although no better than yours, seemed to be 
having a nice call, so I stocked up. Of course, if you 
could get back to the position you had before the war, 
I might consider changing again, but the new goods are 
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going in good shape and whenever a customer asks for 
your brand the clerks seem to find it easy enough to get 
him to accept a substitute. As you know, he finds the 
new goods quite as satisfactory.” 

GOODS ON THE BARGAIN COUNTER 

Another case was typical of many that they found as 
they made their rounds. 

On a table in the centre of the floor was a quantity of 
the Marley goods with price reduction tags in promi- 
nent display. Marley did not think he care d to meet the 
proprietor so they bought some of their goods instead 
at wholesale prices. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the clerk in answer to his question, 

“they’re perfectly all right. Just as good as other kinds, 
but they’ve been moving ri ither slowly on account of war 
conditions, I guess, and the boss is closing out the line.’ 

Again, thev sat a few nights later in the lobby of the 
Hotel Statler, in Buffalo. And here occurred the most 
interesting of all their adventures on the trip. A brisk 
man in a brown suit returning from the news stand, sat 
down beside a friend two chairs away from where Mar- 
quette and Marley sat digesting an old-fashioned un- 
Hooverized dinner. The brisk one opened up the fresh 
magazine and pointed out a page to his neighbor. 

‘That’s us,” he said in a confident, penetrating voice as 
he smiled at his companion. “Full pages all the time. 
Can't dodge them and they’ve been running ever since 
the war began. Of course we couldn’t fill all of our 
orders while the fighting was on. No one in our line 
could, because we had too much government work. But 
the powers that be kept right on advertising while all 
of our competitors drew in their horns and saved their 
advertising appropriations. But now we’re ready for all 
of the business that we can get, and believe me, we're 
cleaning up for fair. ‘It’s Harvest Month,’ says the 
sales manager to me, ‘go out and spread the glad tid- 
ings. We’ve got the output and the call. The goods 
have the quality. The price is fair. The house is solid 
with the people.” And “Harvest Month’ is right—with a 
good many ‘Harvest Months’ to follow as far as | 
can see. 

‘The people scrimped so hard while the war was on 
that there’s a big reaction now and they’re holding cele- 
brations by buying things they’ve wanted for a long time 
but didn’t think they had a right to get.” 

The friend observed, “The Marley Company used to 
have the bulge in your line, didn’t they ?” 

““Used to’ is right,” said the brisk one with great 
cheerfulness. ‘Good folks, too, but awfully conserva- 
tive. Well, I'll just step over to a desk and send in the 
day’s orders and then we'll try the eats.’ 

John Marley put his suit-case thoughtfully beside his 
desk. As he took off his coat he turned to Marquette 
and asked, “Is Peters still with the Masters Advertising 
Company?” Peters had been their advertising manager. 
Marquette answered that he was. 

Marley turned to his secretary. “Just ask Coe, Smith 
and Reynolds to come in for a conference in fifteen min- 
utes.” Then turning to Marquette, “And of course that 
means you too, Ed.” 

After the men filed in, John Marley began, “Mr. Mar- 
quette and I have just returned from a little trip to 
see how things are going. I have realized in a hazy way 
that somewhere in one way or another, we have missed 
a trick. We should be much stronger today than we are. 
[ think I have found the answer and I want to tell it to 
you and propose a remedy. 

“When I cancelled our advertising in October, 1917, 
[ thought I acted for the best. We were frightfully short 





on goods with prospects of raw materials growing scarcer 
all the time. The same conditions appfied to all of our 
competitors worthy of the name. The advertising of 
the company had always struck me as beg solely an 
adjunct to our selling effort. I based our appropriation 
from year to year on the sales we could take care of 
during that particular period, and at the same time that 
seemed perfectly logical to me. 

“For 1918, there was no need for a drive on sales so 
I cut out the advertising. 

‘Today we find that it is not only very difficult to put 
a drive into the sales but difficult to get results in other 
directions, 

“For instance, Mr. Reynolds has great trouble in get- 
ting help. He cannot understand why this is so or why 
our chief competitor has very little difficulty in that 
direction, but I think I do. With equally high wages and 
equally good factory conditions, working people naturally 
like to be employed by the house whose name is most 
familiar to them and their friends. I remember when we 
first advertised many years ago, that after the advertis- 
ing had run only a few months, we began to get appli- 
cations for jobs from the better salesmen and workmen 
who were then with other folks in our line. In. 1917 
| should have kept this condition in mind, but I didn’t. 
[ haven’t fully realized the part that vigorous national 
advertising plays in building up house pride—and the 
satisfaction and progressive feeling it gives to the people 
inside of the organization to know that they are working 
for a house which is a big figure in the business of the 
nation. 

“Again, our raw materials situation is awkward. We 
do not get the first call as we used to. Mr. Coe told me 
the other day that one representative of a raw materials 
house admitted that he was instructed to give the livest 
customers first choice because such a list of names car- 
ries more weight with prospective buyers. It is plainer 
to me now that advertising plays a part in making this 
impression also. 

“Another thing: Our stock has fallen off a few points. 
It is nothing serious but I could not quite understand it 
until I was forced to the conclusion that other things 
equal, investors prefer to buy the securities of those 
companies who give evidence of vigorous policies by keep- 
ing themselves prominent in the national eye. 

“Today we have plants and equipment vastly larger 
and superior to what we had before the war. The ex- 
piration of the government contract and the slow moving 
of our merchandise leaves us with a serious problem on 
our hands, but if you gentlemen feel that you are willing 
to stand by whatever plans we develop as a group within 
the next few days, I am sure that together—as partners 
—we can get the barnacles off the old ship’s bottom and 
fill her with good business and a happy crew. 

“Can you meet with me again after lunch?” The 
answers all around the table were affirmative. 

John Marley reached for his telephone. 

“Winchester 1277. ....Hello, is Mr. Masters there? 

.Hello, Masters, this is John Marley. Can you come 
around this afternoon? Fine! Bring Peters, too. We 
are considering some reorganization plans and want to 
start advertising again just as soon as possible.” 

As John Marley hung up the receiver, Marquette arose 
and went to the door. 

“You'll be back at two?” asked Marley 

“You bet,” said Ed Marquette with a broad grin, “I 
just wanted to get off a telegram of regrets to one of our 
esteemed rivals.” 
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CHAPTER VI! 


SE SEAS AND CLOSED SEAS 


President Wilson in his notable statement of the war 
aims of the United States, in his address to congress 
January 8, 1918, to which reference has been made, pre- 
sented an exception to the free use of the seas, which 
reveals a universal agency for enforcing economic pres- 
sure. “Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, 
outside territorial waters, alike in peace and in war” he 
declared to be one of our aims, with this pregnant quali- 
fication, “except as the seas may be closed in whole or 
in part by international action for the enforcement of 
international covenants.” 

This exception offers a wide range for the effective 
employment of economic pressure. The seas are the 
great highways of commerce. For centuries they were 
infested with pirates, corsairs, buccaneers, all manner of 
ocean bandits. Nations made common cause against 
them, but they were not swept from the seas until a cen- 
tury ago. And even then a form of legalised piracy, 
privateering, was sanctioned as a war measure and con- 
tinued until a comparatively recent period. But all the 
time commerce was expanding and its claims for pro- 
tection were being asserted. At the Paris conference of 
1856, Lord Clarendon agreed for Great Britain, then, as 
now, the greatest maritime power, in these four declara- 
tions: 

(1) That privateering should be abolished. 

(2) That a neutral flag covered enemy goods, except 
contraband. 

(3) That neutral goods, except contraband, were not 
liable to capture unless under an enemy flag. 

(4) That 


effective. 


blockades to be binding must be made 


These declarations, although long unpopular with many 
influential men and interests in England, marked a great 


advance in the struggle for free commerce on a free 
ocean. They were international declarations, agreed 
upon at an international conference, and asserted the 


fundamental truth that the sea is an international high- 
way, subject to international control. 

But the United States did not adhere to the declara- 
tions as they did not concede the American contention that 
all private property should be exempt from capture by 
war ships, as well as by privateers, in maritime war- 
fare. In the Hague conference of 1899, Dr. Andrew D. 
White, head of the American delegation, endeavoured 





to have this exemption of private property established, 
but it was decided that consideration of the question could 
not properly be given as the subject was not included in 
the official programme announced when the conference 
was called. But when the second Hague conference as- 
sembled in 1907 that omission had been fully corrected 
and at the first session of the commission of the confer- 
ence, to which the question was referred, Joseph H. 
Choate, head of the American delegates, submitted this 
country’s proposal, as follows: 

“The private property of all the citizens of the signa- 
tory powers, with the exception of contraband of war, 
shall be exempt on the sea from capture or seizure by 
either the armed vessels or the military forces of the said 
powers. Nevertheless, this provision does not at all 
imply the inviolability of vessels which should try to 
enter a port blockaded by the naval forces of the said 
powers, nor the inviolability of the cargoes of the said 
vessels.” 

Twenty-one nations supported the proposal, eleven op- 
posed it, one failed to vote and eleven were absent. But 
among the nations opposed were Great Britain, France, 
Russia and Japan. Among the nations joining the 
United States in an affirmative vote were Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Nor- 
way and Sweden. But no final decision was reached on 
the question. Mr. Choate said a year later, in an address 
the New York State Bar Association, “It was 
not possible, in the face of the great commercial nations 
that opposed it, nations likely at any time to be engaged 
in war, to press the question further.” 


before 


Now, under the stress of war, President Wilson has 
revised this American proposal. It still stipulates ab- 
solute freedom of the seas but it carries the important 
amendment that the seas may be closed in whole or in 
part “by international action for the enforcement of in- 
ternational covenants.” In fact that is precisely what 
has occurred during this world war. The have 
been “closed in whole” to the commerce of Germany 
and the central powers through the international action 
of the nations of the entente; and this action has been 
taken in order to enforce “international covenants” be- 
cause of treaties broken and public law spurned by Ger- 
many and her allies. And the result has been economic 
pressure of the most drastic character. The ocean-borne 
commerce of the central nations has been not merely 
reduced but destroyed. Their ships are interned in hos- 
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tile ports of all the seven seas. Even the lawless submar- 
ines, while damaging the commerce of their foe, have not 
helped their own. And these are all acts of war in a 
time of war. Manifestly should the freedom of the seas 
be abridged through the joint action of a league of na- 
tions, to enforce “international covenants” against a 
nation that had broken a covenant, the resulting economic 
pressure would be of overwhelming severity. No nation, 
however powerful, could withstand it for a long period; 
especially when many kinds of economic pressure were 
peing applied at the same time, through all the other in- 
ternational agencies that have been described. 
CHAPTER VII 

NAPOLEON’S DECREES AND THE KAISER’S SUBMARINE 

When Napoleon was struggling for the mastery of 
Europe, in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
much as the emperor of Germany has been struggling 
for it during the early years of this century, he saw that 
his most determined and stubborn foe was England. 
And then, as now, the ocean-borne commerce of Eng- 
land, in relation to the commerce of the world, was tre- 
mendously large. Manifestly the way to strike hard 
against the island kingdom was to strike her commerce. 
Napoleon struck through an embargo and William II 
through the submarine. In the Berlin decree of 1806 
Napoleon declared a drastic prohibition against all trade 
with Great Britain. This was immediately answered 
from London by retaliatory orders in council forbid- 
ding trade with France. Napoleon, not to be outdone, 
promulgated his famous Milan decree, making lawful 
prize of all vessels submitting to British search or tax- 
ation. These decrees, for both England and France, 
were definite acts of war, and were so intended. But to 
a nation across the ocean, the young republic of the 
United States, they were also, in effect, acts of war, 
although this country was a neutral. 

In 1807 the United States adopted an embargo in an 
endeavour to protect its foreign trade through compelling 
England and France to either make less restrictive or 
abolish altogether their repressive commercial policies. 
This purpose was declared by the government when it 
proclaimed the embargo, it being officially stated that 
it was believed that “by teaching foreign nations the 
value of America’s foreign commerce and production, 
they will be inspired with a disposition to practise justice.” 

So one hundred and ten years ago this country un- 
dertook to apply economic pressure to accomplish an 
international purpose, that of justice. And looking back 
at the results, with the advantage of a perspective of 
over a century, it is entirely clear that we failed in our 
aim. Neither England nor France was forced through 
our action to change its drastic commercial policy. In 
fact, the chief sufferer was this country itself. Our for- 
mn trade fell off from $108,300,000 to $22,400,000 in a 


els 

single year. Channing, in making a survey of our en- 
deavour to apply economic pressure, Says in his “Jeffer- 
sonian System”: “The Jefferson-Madison policy of war 
through commercial restriction had not worked well in 
practice. And when our minister to England, William 
Pinkney, took up with George Canning, the British prime 
minister, the matter of lifting the embargo, he had to 
bear the biting but probably true statement that Canning 
would be glad to facilitate the removal of the embargo 
as a measure of inconvenient restriction upon the Ameri- 
can people.” 


There were other acts.in the way of non-intercourse 
legislation, embargoes and endeavours at commercial 





reprisal adopted by this country both before and after 
1807. But this one example is typical of all the others. 
So it can be presented as a historical precedent and the 
claim freely admitted that it does not prove the case for 
economic pressure. Nor, on the other hand, let it be 
definitely stated, does it disprove the case. It is only 
necessary to make the most hurried survey of the con- 
ditions surrounding the American embargo of 1807 to 
see that they were such that economic pressure could 
not possibly avail to accomplish the purpose this country 
had in mind in undertaking to apply it- 

But eighteen years had elapsed since we had adopted 
the federal constitution. The thirteen colonies that had 
been in the old federation were members of the new na- 
tion, struggling toward unity and some semblance of 
collective action. Our commerce was important chiefly 
to ourselves, as Canning truly intimated. To interdict 
it, struck a heavy blow at the manufacturing of New 
England and New York and Pennsylvania, then in its 
infancy, and produced no compensating result for the 
agricultural states south of the Potomac. 


But this embargo of 1807 and other similar embargoes 
of the time failed to inspire other nations “with a dis- 
position to practise justice” because they were not power- 
ful enough. For the same reason Napoleon’s Berlin and 
Milan decrees failed. And for the same reason the 
British orders in council failed. But these failures, by 
throwing into high relief the cause of failure, reveal the 
one sure ground on which economic pressure must be 
based in order to succeed. It must be strong enough to 
be effective, otherwise it is futile. And the whole case 
for economic pressure in the programme of a league of 
nations is grounded on the fact that international econo- 
mic pressure, applied by a league of nations, would be 
effective against any other nation, however strong that 
nation might be. 

There is another manifest difference in the conditions 
surrounding economic pressure a century ago and those 
that would surround economic pressure now. Then in- 
stantaneous communication, the very spirit and heart 
of modern world organization, did not exist. It took 
many weeks to cross the ocean in sailing ships. Even 
on land there were no facilities, save the slow-moving 
coach, to bear mail pouches with their infrequent letters. 
Under the heavy handicap, which the archaic machinery 
of communication imposed, it is not improbable that 
these embargoes of a century ago would have failed, 
even if the United States had been at that time a nation 
of great commercial power and consequence. So that 
this precedent, so often referred to, could not fairly be 
considered to have either binding effect or much. illumi- 
nation for our guidance today. 

There are two other historical examples, however, that 
may have some point and interest in the present discus- 
sion, although they cannot be said to present cases paral- 
lel with the one that will exist when a league of nations 
is constituted. When the great armada was being formed 
by Philip of Spain, the merchants and bankers of Genoa 
were persuaded by the merchants of London to withhold 
credit and monies from the Spanish king. This financial 
pressure was sufficient to delay the attack of the armada 
for over a year and by that time Sir Francis Drake and 
the captains of Elizabeth were ready to meet the shock. 
It would seem fair to say that what could be accomplished 
three centuries ago, against a nation as powerful as Spain 
then was, might certainly be accomplished against any 
nation today through the concerted application, not 
merely of financial pressure but of all forms of economic 
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pressure through a concert of nations in a league. 

Another example that may bear some information of 
service belongs to the present century and to so recent 
a warlike incident as the dispatch by the German em- 
peror of the gun-boat to Agadir, thus bringing on the 
acute crisis with France with the imminent probability 
of general war throughout Europe. While that crisis 
was at its height, I chanced to be in Paris and was having 
luncheon one day with a young French banker of the 
Credit Lyonnais. I remarked on the fact that the crisis 
seemed to be a trifle less acute and inquired the reason. 
“We are withdrawing our French investments from Ger- 
many,” was the rejoinder, “and that economic pressure 
is relieving the situation.” Presently the press of the 
world was commenting on this pressure which France 
was applying against Germany and there seems to be no 
doubt that this pressure was the deciding factor in re- 
lieving the situation. 

In each of these cases, it should be noted, financial 
pressure was being applied against a single nation by an- 
other single nation. But even so, the result strongly sup- 
ports the view that when this force is applied by a group 
of nations against a single nation pressure would prove 
to be irresistible. 

To the reader who wishes to check up these American 
experiences with the embargo more in detail, the fol- 
lowing citations will prove of interest: 

Embargoes were used a means of redress by the 
United States in 1794 (30 days), 1797, 1807 (27 months), 
1808 and 1812 (2 years). 

Commercial intercourse with France was suspended by 
an act of congress of June 13, 1798, and other acts of 
similar character followed. 


as 


Commercial intercourse with Great 
pended by an act of congress of March l, 
act was revived on February 2, 1811. 


Britain was 
1809. 


sus- 


The 


Commercial intercourse with Dominican ports was sus- 
pended by act of congress of February 28, 1806. 

The United States congress in 1887, by way of reprisal, 
passed an act empowering the president to deny Canadian 
vessels entrance to American waters and to deny entry to 
Canadian products, if American fishing rights should be 
denied or abridged in Canadian waters. 

CHAPTER VIII 
FIGHTING FOREIGN WARS AT HOME 

One of the manifest advantages of economic pressure 
as an international force is the way in which it can be 
applied. Each of the nations in a league can apply it 
instantly from within and the moment the announcement 
is made that an embargo has been declared, pressure 
begins to be exerted. It is not necessary to spend bil- 
lions of dollars and years of time in building armament 
and creating armies, as is the case in developing effective 
military power. The modern world is prepared to exert 
economic power instantly. Preparation has been made 
through the agencies of commerce and in every nation 
machinery is at hand through which economic pressure 
could be applied. The stock exchanges, the cables, the 
wireless, the international postal service and the wonder- 
ful modern facilities, already referred to, for communica- 
tion and intercommunication constitute this machinery. It 
is worldwide in its extent and it would become operative 
the moment a league of nations decided to set it in 
motion. 

This marked advantage, which economic power pos- 
sesses over military power, has never been appraised at 
its full value. But one needs only to read the briefest 


survey of the time and money required to organise mili- 
tary power in England and the United States during the 
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great war to be convinced that at least in this important 
particular of immediate availability, economic power has 
an overwhelming advantage. As Secretary of War Baker 
stated in his testimony before the senate committee on 
military affairs, even with the aid of a draft law it re- 
quired all the time between April, 1917, and January 
Ist, 1918, to raise the armed forces of the United States 
from 9,524 officers to 110,856 officers and from 202,510 
to 1,428,650 men. 

And despite the fact that the manufacturing power of 
the nation was being exerted to the utmost to equip this 
army during the period in which it was being mobilised, 
the time was not sufficient to bring this equipment to 
the proper standard at the beginning of 1918. Military 
power today represents not merely man power but the 
organised industrial power of a nation. That has been 
established in the experience of every belligerent coun- 
try and it is now everywhere conceded. [ven when the 
military power is organised and equipped, a considerable 
time is required, for the transportation of men and sup- 
plies, before it can be effectively used. Warships and 
transports must be sent across the sea or endless trains 
must bear soldiers and munitions to the scene of hostil- 
ities before military power can be employed to advan- 
tage. But economic power, on the other hand, as has 
been pointed out, can be applied instantly from within 
by every nation and its effect becomes instantly apparent. 

This comparison is not developed as an argument 
against military power but only to make clear the fact 
that economic power in the modern world has certain 
clear and great advantages over military power. In 
most of the proposals for a league of nations to follow 
the war, the use of military power, either exclusively 
or as a last resort, is provided for. In the programme 
outlined by the League to Enforce Peace, economic pres- 
sure is presented as an international force to be used 
before military force is employed. So it becomes perti- 
nent to outline the advantages possessed by economic 
power, although making clear that it should never be 
looked upon as the final but only as a preliminary power. 
There is strong reason to believe, however, that in many 
cases the use of economic pressure as a preliminary power 
would be sufficient to bring a recalcitrant nation to a 
world court for a settlement of its differences, thus avoid- 
ing the use of military power altogether. 

In addition to the agencies existing today through 
which economic pressure could be applied, new agencies 
would doubtless be formed in connection with a league 
of nations. An international clearing house has been 
proposed as an essential piece of machinery for the 
service of commerce in any world organisation that 
would follow the war. An able Chicago banker, John 
J Arnold, Vice-President of the First National Bank 
of that city, a man who is considered a master of the 
intricacies of international exchange, has long urged the 
desirability of an international clearing house. Such a 
clearing house would settle balances between nations just 
as our modern clearing houses now settle balances be- 
tween banks in cities in which they are located. Beyond 
question such an international clearing house, when es- 

tablished, would quickly become a powerful auxiliary 

agency in the League of Nations, helping to give it sta- 
bility and serving, when occasion arose, as a new instru- 
mentality by which economic pressure could be applied. 

When Mr. George B. Cortelyou was secretary of the 
treasury in President Roosevelt’s cabinet, he proposed 
that international gold certificates might be secured by 
gold deposits made by the various commercial nations 
and that these certificates could be used in settling trade 
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balances, thus avoiding the delay and danger of trans- 
porting the actual gold. The federal reserve banking 
system, which has been working with distinct success in 
the United States, might suggest a model for an inter- 
national banking system to accomplish the purpose which 
Secretary Cortelyou had in mind. If this took the form 
of an international clearing house, in which each nation 
should make deposits of gold in direct proportion to the 
volume of its foreign trade, it is manifest that a piece 
of powerful international machinery would be estab- 
lished that could perform prompt and important service 
for a league of nations. As an illustration—if a nation 
sought to make war, in defiance of its pledge to seek ad- 
judication of its differences before a world court, it 
would, as an automatic penalty, forfeit its gold deposits 
with the international clearing house and also its trading 
rights and privileges as a member nation. The pro- 
cedure and penalty would be similar to the suspension 
or expulsion of a member by a stock exchange. 

Such a clearing house would be an agency to aid in 
preventing war and, what is even of greater importance, 
it would be a powerful agency to aid in promoting peace. 
lor the advantages of being a member of such a world 
clearing house would be so great—in fact, so vital—to 
every nation that it is hard to believe that they would be 
surrendered, except as a final resort in a desperate situ- 
ation. The alternatives would be the way of law and 
honour, with trade advantages held, or the way of war 
and broken faith, with trade advantages lost. To cause 
a nation to pursue the second way would require the 
force of such an overwhelming demand for war, among 
its own people, that nothing could resist it. Of course 
such a situation is not only conceivable but it is one that 
will recur, until the practice and the spirit of peace have 
become part of the consciousness of the world. 


CHAPTER IX 
WAR PREVENTION VERSUS WAR COST 

One apparently strong and valid argument to be 
brought against the use of economic pressure is that it 
would bring great loss to a nation applying it. And that 
is true. But it is equally true that this loss would be 
far less than the loss brought by war. The appropri- 
ations of the United States for war purposes in 1915, 
a year after the great war broke, but two years before 
we entered it ourselves, were $158,000,000. For the 
year 1918, the war appropriations have already reached 
the great total of $7,527,338,716. This vast sum, fifty 
times greater than the sum appropriated in 1915, repre- 
sents the war cost for only a single nation. The an- 
nual cost of the war of all the nations engaged in it 
is many times that sum. And the total cost of the war 
from the beginning represents a sum equal, undoubtedly, 
to the value of all the products of all the belligerents 
tor a generation. 

\t the beginning of 1918 it was estimated, after care- 
ful computations, that the cost of the war to Germany 
represented one-third of the total wealth which the Ger- 
man empire had built up through centuries. And the 
cost to the other nations is relatively as great. In com- 
parison to the staggering sums involved, the loss to com- 
merce from the application of economic pressure would 
be extremely small. This would be true even if the 
entire export and import trade of all the belligerent 
nations should be sacrificed. 

In 1912 the imports of France amounted to $1,588,- 
553,000 and the exports to $1,295,528,000. The imports 
of Germany for the same year were $2,544,557,000 and 
the exports $2,131,718,000. The imports of Austria- 
Hungary were $722,030,000 and the exports $554,973,- 





000. For the United Kingdom the imports were $3,623,- 
794,000 and the exports $2,371,073,000. Italy’s imports 
were $714,471,000 and exports $462,607,000. Japan’s 
imports were $308,258,000 and exports $261,258,000. 
The United States had imports of $1,653,265,000 and 
exports of $2,170,320,000. 

These great totals represent much less than the yearly 
cost of the war to each of the belligerents. The official 
figures issued by the United States treasury depart- 
ment, giving the cost of the European war up to August 
1, 1917, showed that the expenditurés of the United 
Kingdom aggregated $26,705,000,000, and that the daily 
war cost was $25,000,000. For France, the total ex- 
penditures had been $16,530,000,000 with a daily war 
cost of $18,500,000. For Italy the aggregate cost 
was $5,050,000,000 with a daily expenditure of $7,000,- 
000. With the central powers, Germany had made ag- 
gregate expenditures reaching $19,750,000,000 with a 
daily cost of $25,000,000, the same daily cost as that of 
Great Britain. Austria-Hungary had war expenditures 
that equalled $9,700,000,000, with a daily war cost of 
$13,000,000. As 1918 opened, the daily cost of war to 
the United States had mounted to the same great total 
of $25,000,000. 

The statement of these figures makes clear the wide 
disproportion between the cost of war and the cost of 
preventing war through the use of economic pressure. 
But manifestly it is a false assumption to say that the 
nations in a league would have all their outgoing and 
incoming commerce destroyed when they joined in ap- 
plying economic pressure to a recalcitrant member. The 
most that could happen would be the total loss of trade 
which each nation in the league had with the nation 
against which economic force was being directed. To 
some degree this loss would be met by increased trade 
among the nations of the league with each other but for 
the purposes of a comparison we shall give to war the 
benefit of every possible doubt and assume that the entire 
volume of trade which the recalcitrant nations had with 
the other members of the league would represent a com- 
plete loss. [ven on this basis it is apparent that the 
cost of a war that might possibly be avoided is very 
greatly in excess of any conceivable loss that might be 
entailed through the application of economic pressure. 

The trial balance that is being considered is of com- 
merce alone and no account is being taken of the de- 
struction of life and the other great human losses that 
come with war. But this strict commercial accounting 
shows a heavy debit against war. 

A criticism has been made of the use of economic 
pressure by Hamilton Holt, the able editor of The Inde- 
pendent, and by others to the effect that the burden, 
in applying economic pressure, would be borne unequally 
by the signatory nations. It has been pointed out that a 
small nation, in a given case, might suffer a greater trade 
loss than a large nation, and this is possible. But this 
inequality can be met by making the share of the total 
loss of trade which each nation would bear directly pro- 
portionate to the amount of its foreign trade. By thus 
pro-rating the loss on the basis of the ability of each 
nation to bear it absolute fairness would be secured. The 
League of Nations which would apply the economic pres- 
sure could equitably determine the amount of the re- 
sulting loss which each nation should assume. Even if 
this were not done the loss to each nation would be en- 
tailed by war: so, it is reasonable to expect, few con- 
troversies would arise from the distribution of the loss 
suffered in preventing the damage and destruction of 
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The salesman untidily dressed handicaps his brain by 
just the amount of untidiness he shows. 

In making out a set of rules for succeeding in 
manship there is one rule that belongs at the top of the 
list, no matter what rules may be put underneath. That 
first rule should be the Golden Rule. 

If you think you can live any kind of a private life 
you like a as you behave yourself while on the job, 
you will do well to think again. Your reputation is based 
on your not on a part of it 


sales- 


s long 


whole hi fe, 


Your customer may be wrong, but don’t try to argue 
him out of it. Argument has no place in salesmanship 

Pde may = think you cannot afford to buy an- 
other Liberty Bond this fall, but people are going to judge 
your ability by the money you seem to have, not by what 





you think. 











The n ristakes you make in writing or copying orders 
are your own mistakes, and there is no way you can 
decsibdes them off on your customers. The house knows 
right where the blame belongs. 

If you plan no goal you want to reach in the year’s 
or in the month’s business, it is a safe bet that you will 
not ¢ 1 Farther t it 1s eas\ to go. 

Car : our personal affairs costs vou money 
{ less ( usiness airs costs your houst 
mo ou los 

\n ou acc fron 
he oO hout any 
pon ‘ or ord: 

bette an tl 
n ( or dro Owl 
vou fr < 
“ ] ou know all there is to know about sales 
manship, just make it a point to listen to some othe 
sales s selling talk when you get a chance. You may 
be surprised to learn how much you still do not know. 

[ don’t know whether you carry a bulky line of samples 
with you, but if you do, you will helping the war if 
you can cut down the baggage you carry to one trunk or 


one less and make more room in the baggage car 
and less work all around. Cut out the non-essentials. 

Don’t lop into a seat when you see one waiting in the 
buyer’s office. Stand up unless the occasion really ex- 
cuses sitting. You will gain in mental ascendency over 
your prospect if you stand and he sits. 

Some salesman in every line has the reputation of being 
the man in his line who always has the new things first. 
It’s worth a good deal to a salesman to have that repu- 
tation. 

The 


case 


little courtesies a customer will 


you can show 


than bigger 


stick to 
shown him. 
clean cut order of 
than a man overloaded with supplies he 


often do more to make him 
favors that ought not to be 

Better a relatively small, 
buyer needs 
cannot use for a long time to come. 

\When you meet a dissatisfied customer, you make the 
offer to adjust his complaint without waiting for him to 
demand and adjustment. 

[f you are going to try hard to be pleasant with buyers, 

e that you make yourself agreeable with a smile instead 


you 


what the 


of a smirk, with a cheerful attitutde rather than with a 
horse laugh. 
Mahogany furniture and an office with the buyer’s 


name on the plate glass door don’t mean the biggest buyer 
of mill supplies or the surest pay. 


You throw away in a week enough money in half- 
smoked cigars to account for several thrift stamps you 
might have bought. Use more care in your smoking. 
Cut out part of your cigars for the war. If you should 
cut out all of them, nobody but the cigar dealer would be 
the loser . 

Politeness pleases everyone, but when you slop over 
and become effusive, you please nobody. 

Of course you will find some buyers who will insist 
upon boring you with a line of talk that does not interest 
you, but probably a bore them now and then with your 
insistence on their buying. Fifty-fifty 

The man who goes about crit ticising the way the war is 
being ndled rarely has any inside information § that 
ustifies him in his attitude, and he hampers the adminis- 

ition and loses customers. Leave the criticising to 
those who know whereof the} speak. 

It may please you to be % ible to feel that you are ina 


position to match anybody’s pe ices on your kind of goods, 
but it should please you more to know that you can match 
anybody’s quality. 

Your customer thinks a whole lot about your price 
when you are selling him, but when he is using your sup- 
plies, he forgets what they cost and thinks about what 
they do, how they wear. 

If you carry a line of samples, it is just as important 
that you put the prices on them in plain figures as that 
the merchant in the store follows that plan. 

Just because a prospective buyer quotes you a cut price 
made him by some competing house, don’t take it for 
granted that the cut was actually made. There may be a 
mistake somewhere, and there have been outright lies. 

The best profit on a small sale is a large amount of 
satisfaction on the part of the customer. 

Your business as a salesman is not confined to seeing 
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It includes seeing a 


how many goods you can sell. 
much money you can make for the house. 
Saving time merely to spend it foolishly is about as 


sensible as saving money only to spend it in riotous liv- 
ing. Time saved and money saved ought to be devoted 
to some higher purpose. 

When you are tempted to reduce a price in order to 
make a sale, just bear in mind that the less money the 
house makes on your business, the less anxious they will 
be to retain your services. 

The closer you come to living up to the rules arid sug- 
gestions of the Food Department at Washington, the 
better you will live and the more efficiently—and_ the 
more you will help win the war. 

\When you suggest that the house spe nd less for adver- 
tising and more for salesmanship, you show that you 
don’t know what a good friend to your work good adver- 
tising is. 

The penny you save for the house may not go directly 
into your pocket, but you will get it some day. 

If you know how to spend less than you get, you need 
not worry about the question of how to get rich quick. 

No matter if you think the other fellow has a certain 
buver’s business cinched. You keep right after it and 
some day you will catch the other fellow napping. 

Don’t underestimate the importance of the competition 
of some new young salesman. The inexperienced youth 
may have energy and ambition and perhaps he has nat- 
ural selling ability. 

The more time you spend decrying the goods of your 
competitor, the less time you have for boosting your own 
line 

When you have a customer who wants to talk rather 


The Rapid Training of Tool Room Operators 


Government Section on Industrial Training for the War Emergency 
to Employers 


Presents Valuable Pointers 
HE. 


Chairman Section of Industrial 


There is a great shortage in tool room workers, but 


nothing to compare with the very possible shortage by 
It is commonly reported that our army will be in- 
a total of page 


to be considered as well inside the 


250,000 men monthly, and 
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Many of our greatest plants are either not vet sh or 
not manned said to | 1 immedi- 
ately in our factories. What this will mean by Janu- 
1 next and later as respects factory efficiency and out- 
put can scarcely be realized, and the big shortage will be 
in highly skilled mechanics and workers and in the tool 
room, for without such men others cannot be employed. 


250,000 men are re needer 





The all around tool maker must have 
training, as we all know. But these years need not be 
spent entirely in the tool room. <A very able labor leader, 
the head of a great machinist union, says an all-around 
tool maker can be made quickly from a thoroughly high 
grade machinist. “For instance,” said he, “I had to fas- 
ten a cylinder to the floor and rig up apparatus above it 
with which I rebored the cylinder, using only ordinary 
calipers and a touch which had become sensitive from 
many years of training. A man doing this and similar 
things could be put in the tool room and made generally 
very efficient with intensive special training.” 

Says Mr. E. G. Allen, the able director of the Cass 


many years of 
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than listen, give him a chance, trying all the time to 
direct his talk into the form of orders. 

If a customer sees that you are worrying for fear he 
may order from a competitor, he will get the impression 
that there is something worth worrying about. 

Don’t be afraid to co-operate with competing houses 
when the co-operation is likely to result in the general 
benefit to the trade. 

Don’t be the crabber in your organization. One crab- 
ber may upset the whole good feeling of a selling force. 

\Vhen you come in to the salesmen’s convention, see 
how much you can do to help make it a success and you 
wort find yourself asking what good such meetings do. 

No buyer is likely to be so anxious for the goods that 
he will crowd an order upon a grouchy salesman. 

it may be necessary at times to hurry a buyer a little, 
if it can be done tactfully, but never let him feel hurried. 
The buyer who feels hurried is never a big buyer. 





Showing the goods helps their sales, but sometimes 
showing too many kinds confuses the customer and 
causes him to say, “I'll wait and see.” 

When you adopt the “Take it or leave it” 
customer, he generally leaves it. 

The hundred point salesman is not the man who gives 
thought only to this trip while he is out. Hundred point 
salesmanship includes looking along the line at the com- 
ing trips. 


air with a 


When a buyer asks for a reduction in price, instead of 
devoting your efforts to proving that you can’t make the 
reduction, devote them to proving the goods are worth 
what you ask. 

If selling is a cold blooded proposition with you, buying 
will be a cold blooded proposition with your customers. 


Old Time Beliefs Shattered 


Emergency 
Technical 
erade 


Trade School, Detroit: ‘We have taken high 
machinists in Detroit who have been in the shops 
for a couple of years and were familiar with the use of 
drawings, decimal equivalents, etc., and made tool room 
machine doing work of considerable variety, 

A on a single type machine, almost immediately. In 
three or four months, by continuing to watch and in- 
struct such a man, he has been able to run almost any 
machine and do on it almost any work laid out by the 
tool maker.” , 


operators 


This war is going to last years. Even three or four 
months, which seems a long time, will pass like a day. 
\re some of us not almost grossly careless in not getting 
at this immediately? Mr. J. J. Pierson, dilution officer 
of the British Ministry of Munitions in the London dis- 
trict, says: “You can make a tool room operator of a 
woman in three weeks. If you can’t do it in three weeks, 
you can’t do it at all. You have simply gotten the wrong 
woman. Pick out a long fingered, sensitive, intelligent 
woman from the shop force who has been carefully 
trained and is especially satisfactory and exact in her 
production and upgrade her in this way.” 

Men have always been upgraded and new men have 
been instructed in our tool room, but carelessly and slow- 
ly for the most part. An able head of a tool room in a 
big Philadelphia factory said: “You can’t put women 
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in our tool room. Our work is very diversified.” Five 
minutes later he pointed out two green boys in the same 
tool room; one had been there two weeks and the other 
three and this man was proud of their work! 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company has women 
in the tool room and elsewhere, who, after two or three 
weeks, or thereabouts, were setting up their own tools, 
sometimes three or four times a day, but each one knew 
only her own machine, one the grinder, another her mill- 
ing machine cutting bevel and other gears, one on a lathe, 
The parts they worked on were different to quite 
So ot 


etc. 
some extent, but on the whole were very simular. 
the tool rooms in the Bethlehem Steel Company and 
other plants. We simply haven’t put our minds to this 
and we don’t seem to know that it is almost a crime in 
England to an all around tool maker for a single 
minute on anything that anyone else can do. The same 
can be said of highly skilled mechanics in the factory. 
One factory with a turnover of 3,500 good machine 
will 


use 


operators per month, is stealing far and wide. It 
soon be stopped in this; but the point is it can train men 
from the non-essential industries, and women, if need 
be, for half of its entire operations, reducing its turn- 
over proportionately and letting its neighbors alone. It 
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will probably introduce training in the best possible way 
this week. It is typical of countless other factories. 
When America takes up training, it will do as wonder- 
fully as it is coming to do in other war directions. 

Please don’t forget that England and France have com- 
pelled this training for a very long time. They have 
comparatively no labor trouble and have marvelously in- 
creased production per operative. 

I recently visited a great and most necessary war fac- 
tory which had instituted training. In the month before 
this company put in a training room it hired over 3,100 
people at an average cost in geting them, of $50.00 each. 
Over 1,600 left the same month—a loss of $80,000, in 
workers leaving, plus—probably greater loss in poor 
work done. On this basis it had cost this company $106 
each to increase its force 1,500, and heaven knows how 
little helpful these men were in production! 

But this company started a training room in April, 
and as it was impossible to get men they have trained 
mostly women of high class and with the war spirit. By 
May they were training at the rate of 7,000 new workers 
annually with substantially no cost of getting them, and 
with the certainty that they would stick and give splendid 
pre duction. 


When Uncle Sam Seizes Goods You Bought 


The Buyer Has No Redress, Even Though There is No Actual Com- 
mandeering — It is Sufficient That the Government Requires Them 


ELTON J. 


An important factor just now in getting goods is that 
ordinary private buyers have to compete with the gov- 
ernment for their supplies. This is so in almost all lines, 
for the government is today a buyer for almost every- 
thing. A manufacturer who has arranged to sell certain 
merchandise to customers is suddenly told that the gov- 
ernment needs his goods, and the mix-up which results 
has in several cases gotten into the courts. The situation 
extends both to the wholesale and retail buyer. A jobber 
will contract to buy certain goods from a manufacturer, 
who later finds himself unable to deliver because the gov- 
ernment serves notice that it will require his goods for 
the service. The jobber, expecting to get the goods, has 
arranged to sell them, and in some cases has sold them, 
to his own customers. The government upsets both the 
jobber and the retailer, and this question arises: Where 
this happens to a jobber, has he any recourse against the 
manufacturer for breach of contract; and where it hap- 
pens to a retailer, has the retailer any recourse against 
the jobber, the cause of both the manufacturer’s and the 
jobber’s default, remember, being the taking of the goods 
by the government for war purposes. 

An interesting case has just been decided which throws 
light upon the first half of this question. Let me say 
before I discuss it that there has been a disposition to 
separate into two classes cases where the government 
took goods: First, cases where the government con- 
tracted for them like a private party, and, second, cases 
where the government commandeered or seized them, 
not under any contract, but under its sovereign right in 
war time. The law has always been that where a seller 
had sold goods to a private buyer, and, before they could 
be delivered, the government stepped in and seized them, 
the seller was relieved from responsibility. It has never 
quite been the law, however, that when the government 
had merely contracted for goods as a private party, the 
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seller who delivered them to the government instead of 
to the private party, was relieved from responsibility. 
The case I am about to report removes the distinction be- 
tween these two classes, and rules that if the government 
buys or takes the goods at all under peremptory condi- 
tions, whether by commandeering or buying, it is tanta- 
mount to a forcible taking, and if the goods taken had 
previously been sold to a private buyer, the latter has no 
recourse against the seller. 

The case referred to arose in New York State. The 
Moore Knitting Co. several months ago sold certain un- 
derwear to the Roxford Knitting Co., of Philadelphia. 
After the contract was ali made, the government notified 
the Moore Company that it would require large quanti- 
ties of underwear, and that these requirements must be 
filled before private buyers got any. Twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of orders had been delivered to the Rox- 
ford Company, and a large quantity more was due. The 
Moore Company, of course, shut down on deliveries and 
sent everything to the government. The Roxford Com- 
pany demanded delivery of the balance of its order and 
when delivery was refused, declined to pay for the $20,- 
000 already delivered, on the ground that it had been 
damaged much more than $20,000 by the Moore Com- 
pany’s failure to deliver in full. The Moore Company 
then sued the Roxford Company to recover its $20,000 
and the Roxford Company defended on the ground that 
the Moore Company had defaulted on its contracts and 
that its default had cost it, Roxford, $60,000. 

The question at issue was this: When goods which 


have been contracted for by a private buyer have to be 
delivered to the government, under government orders, 
has the private buyer any right against the seller for 
breach of contract? 

The court in this particular case said no, and its theory 
was that the government’s notice to the seller that it 
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foundations for foreign trade by going out into our fac- 
tories and studying labor and costs together. We can 
sell our export products at reasonable prices by increas- 
ing wages along with output, and decreasing the losses 
caused by labor turnover, untrained workers, spoiled 
materials and other inefficiency. 

Our experience along these lines in the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation has been most encouraging. With the 
task of creating new shipyards in a few months, and 
manning them with several hundred thousand workmen, 
most of whom came from other trades, we ran into about 
every difficulty, and problem, and tangle, that could con- 
ceivably arise in management. On a large scale we ef- 
fected an adjustment of man power such as is called for 
now in preparing the average American factory for the 
export trade which we will need to keep our ships em- 
ployed. 

To get production at unheard of speed and in record- 
breaking quantity, we did something simple and funda- 
mental—and thoroughly human. This was nothing more 
nor less than arranging wages so that, while our workers 
produced more for us, they were also able to produce 
more for themselves. We established the rule that a 
piecework wage rate set by any shipbuilder must stay in 
force during the period of the war. Any manufacturer 
who sets a piece-work rate, and then reduces that rate 
if he finds that he has made a mistake against himself, is 
doing a great injustice to his employees. Profiting by our 
experience in the shipyards, I should like to see con- 
gress pass a Federal law making it compulsory to keep 
every piece rate in effect one year. That would protect 
workers and furnish a real basis for increased produc- 
tion. 

We found ourselves confronted with enormous losses 
and dangerous delays through lack of skill in special 
trades needed by workers in the shipyards, and also 
through the cost of labor turnover. To find 100 capable 
shipbuilders who would stick on the job it was necessary 
to hire and try, discharge or lose 1,000, constituting un- 
precedented wastefulness. 

Every manufacturer will recognize in these difficulties 


exactly the difficulties that he himself faces from day to 
day, and which put excessive burdens of cost upon his 
products. In the shipyards we got around those diffi- 
culties by establishing training centers for the various 
trades we needed, and also by appealing to the splendid 
spirit which lies in the average worker. We had to train 
everybody, from the boy who heats rivets right up— 
foremen and superintendents, and even executives. Start- 
ing with a little nucleus of skilled riveters, caulkers, 
reamers, carpenters and so forth, we took them out of 
the shipyard for a time and taught them how to teach 
their trades to others. Then they went back into the 
yards to teach green recruits, not in any school or class, 
but on actual ships, while doing the regular day’s work. 
Under this system it was possible to quickly bring green 
gangs up to about 80 per cent of the efficiency of skilled 
workmen. 

As fast as these men learned their trades, and acquired 
high earning power under our protected piece rates, they 
became steady enough, and the costly item of labor turn- 
over began to drop. After that, nothing more was needed 
but the appeal for patriotic service. We found that the 
shipworkers would not only stick on the job like soldiers, 
but that in their inherent spirit as fighters and loyal 
Americans there was an enormous reserve of man power 
to draw upon—a reserve capable of meeting every de- 
mand and every emergency, with power to spare. 

That reserve of spirit exists in every American in- 
dustry. War has brought it to light where executives 
can see it and to develop this great reserve for foreign 
trade is distinctly the executive’s job. 

To fill our merchant ships with goods after the war 
and hold our own in foreign markets, we must begin now 
to mobilize and train our man power in manufacturing 
along the same broad lines followed in training for mili- 
tary purposes. Wake up, American business men! Be- 
gin to studv the man power in your organizations. Not 
with the Prussian viewpoint, which counts human life its 
cheapest raw material in both the factory and the fighting 
line, but with the American viewpoint of decent living, 
opportunity, humanity, service. 


—<or 


Magnitude of Present Day Construction 


Swamp Transformed and Covered by Greatest Destroyer Plant in the World 
Between October and Springtime of 1918 — Roof Area Covers 30 Acres 


Size and speed distinguish most of the present-day 
undertakings in the construction field. Contracting 
firms that four years ago would have looked upon a 
million-dollar contract as large are today as readily un- 
dertaking work that runs up into the tens of millions, 
and are handling men by the thousands and material 
in heretofore unheard of quantities. 

The following authentic figures regarding the larg- 
est destroyer plant in the world at Squantum, Mass., 
are, therefore, of peculiar interest. This plant, built 
by the Aberthaw Construction Company of Boston, 
for the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., was 
started in October of last year and the work carried 
through to completion during one of the most severe 
winters that New England has ever known. 

The site when the builders started work consisted 
of a marsh with a few areas of upland here and there 
that were slightly above high tide level. In order to 
make land on which to build buildings one and one- 
quarter million cubic yards of filling had to be depos- 


ited upon the land. About two-thirds of this quantity 
was dredged up from the harbor by the dredges which 
were forming the launching basin and channel that 
connects with the main ship channel. The remainder 
of the material was dug by steam shovels in various 
adjoining gravel pits. In order to move this amount 
of material a travel of 140,000 car miles was recorded. 

Five thousand freight cars full of building material 
were brought to the job. The size of this can be 
gained if it is remembered that these cars placed end 
to end would reach from Boston to Worcester, and in 
addition to this 50,000 truckloads and teamloads of 
material of various kinds was brought over the road. 

Most of the buildings were built upon piles, about 
half a million lineal feet of wood and concrete piling 
being driven. 

The steel framing of the buildings called for 11,000 
tons. The area of the roofs of the buildings amount 


to 30 acres, and the perimeter of them is just under 
three miles. 


There is twelve acres of window glass in 
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Let “Independence” 





Wood Split Pulleys 





Solve Your War Time Pulley Problems 





OUR resources and ours are pledged irrevocably to the win- 


Y| ning of the war. Orders for special machinery furnished 
direct to the government and for power transmission equip- 


ment furnished to manufacturers engaged in government work 
take precedence over all other orders at our plant. 


Iron and steel are needed for guns, motor trucks, ships and 
their equipment, railroads and their rolling stock—a thousand and 
one purposes of paramount importance in the great conflict. 


For the duration of the war we will use our iron and steel 
products for those purposes that have the greatest influence on the 


final outcome of the struggle. 


We will fill orders for the non- 


essential industries when they do not conflict with work that is 
more important to you, to us and to humanity. 


After our country has made a victorious peace, Dodge goods 
of all kinds will be even more readily available than before the 
call to arms placed our resources on a war basis. 


In the meantime, conserve steel and iron, keep up the volume of 
your pulley sales, and insure prompt delivery and satisfied customers. 


Sell Dodge “Independence” Wood Split Pulleys 


Independence Wood Pulleys have 
been making good in all classes of in- 
dustry for more than thirty-six years. 
The mill supply dealer who sells them 
has at his command a wider range of 
diameters and faces and a more com- 
plete stock than can be found in any 
other line of pulleys. 


The pulleys are adaptable to all 
classes of work, save those where excess- 
ive moisture is encountered. The ease 
with which each pulley may be erected, 
taken down, and fitted to various shaft 
sizes, makes them ideal for general line 
shaft work. 


Independence Wood Pulleys are 40 
to 80 per cent lighter and 40 to 80 per 
cent lower in price than metal pulleys. 
They run with a minimum of belt 
slippage and may be operated safely 
at any practicable speed. 


Your customers will appreciate their 
economy and practicability. 


The Independence agency is making 
sales, profits, and satisfied customers for 
hundreds of mill supply dealers. If you 
are interested in keeping the volume of 
your pulley sales up to normal in these 


days of uncertain deliveries, write us. 


to» details. 
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More Than 25,000 Progressive Manufacturers Use 
More Than 5,000,000 “Independence Wood Pulleys 


RIM MADE OF MAPLE OR SAP GUM THOROUGH- 
LY SEASONED AND KILN DRIED. FACE TREAT- 
ED WITH “CASE HARDENED” FINISH. AN EX- 
CLUSIVE DODGE FEATURE WHICH MAKES IT 
WEAR LIKE IRON. 


























HEAVY HUB BOLTS 


ARMS ARE DOVETAILED 
INTO RIM, GLUED AND 
ANCHORED SECURELY 







WHICH INSURE SE- 
CURE FASTENING TO 
SHAFT BY COMPRES- 


BY BOLTS. 








SION. 
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ARMS MADE OF CLEAR KILN 
DRIED MAPLE.“INDEPENDENCE” 
STAMPED ON THE HUBIS YOUR 
GUARANTEE AND YOUR PRO- 
TECTION,. 


MAPLE BUSHINGS TURNED AND 
BORED BY MACHINE OF OUR 
OWN DESIGN. MOST ACCU- 
RATELY FINISHED WOOD BUSH.- 
INGS EVER MADE. 
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RIM TURNED INSIDE AND OUT INSURING UNIFORM THICKNESS. IN 
ADDITION PULLEY IS CAREFULLY BALANCED, 





Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 


General Offices: Mishawaka, Indiana Works: Mishawaka and Oneida, N. Y: 
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usefulness as a method of relief for managers, and as a 
service to workers who desire employment that is essen- 
tial during war, is expected to guarantee success. In 
other words, no obvious form of compulsion is announced 
and voluntary acceptance is expected. 

At the same time, the plan has the support of the gov- 
ernment’s agencies which control fuel and materials. This 
circumstance is counted upon to protect establishments 





which accept the plan by assuring them that they will be 
under no disadvantage. 

The proposed monopoly of the employment service in 
distributing unskilled labor does not now extend to skilled 
labor. For the present, skilled labor may be recruited 
by all employers as heretofore. At the same time, the 
offices of the employment service will in no wise decrease 
their services in providing skilled workers. 
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Mobilizing Man Power to Fill Merchant Ships 


Chairman of United States Shipping Board Warns Manufacturers 
They Must Lay Plans Now to Fill Foreign Bound Vessels After the War 
EDWARD N. HURLEY 


Chairman United States Shipping Board 


With something like 25,000,000 tons of merchant ship- 
ping to be employed inside of two years, the United 
States Shipping Board feels that it is none too early to 
look around for cargoes, both in this country and abroad. 
With the task of building the ships in charge of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, under the leadership of 
Charles M. Schwab, this function of the United States 
Shipping Board begins to attain prominence—and that is 
what the shipping board was originally created for by 
congress. 

Twenty-five million tons is a lot of shipping. In one 
voyage these ships would carry all the live stock, dressed 
meats, packing house products, poultry, game, fish, wool, 
hides, and leather carried on our railroads in one year. 
In less than five trips they would carry our whole yearly 
railroad haul of grain, flour, cotton, hay, fruit, vegetables, 
and other farm products; in three and one-half trips all 
our lumber; in seven trips all our manufactured goods ; 
in sixteen trips all our coal and coke. ‘The total tonnage 
hauled on our railroads is about 1,200,000,000 tons. 

So, amid all his splendid effort in producing equipment 
to win the war, the American manufacturer must be 
asked to take thought for tomorrow and think in terms 
of shipping and foreign trade. This might appear like 
a distraction now—something which will take the atten- 
tion from the supreme duty of winning the war. But 
far from being a distraction, it fits in with war produc- 
tion and war psychology. While our factories and fac- 
tory employees are building war material today, they are 
also building foreign trade, if we can only see things 
whole and make one factor work with another. 

When the business man turns his attention to export 
trade, he looks abroad and thinks of foreign customers. 
But foreign trade actually begins in his own factory. He 
looks abroad and studies such factors as ocean freights, 
foreign exchange, export packing, and international sales- 
manship. If he would look into his own factory first, 
and study factors close at hand, such as labor turnover, 
wages, manufacturing costs and efficiency, he would be 
laying solid foundations for export trade. 

In a recent study of factors that make successful, last- 
ing foreign trade, Prof. Taussig places first of all the ele- 
ment of manufacturing “effectiveness,” as he calls it, 
which he defines as a combination of capital, labor, in- 
vention, salesmanship, and transportation, all working 
together under first-rate business leadership, to make 
goods capable of holding markets in competition with the 
products of other nations. These elements of effective- 
ness are largely right at hand in our factories—it is not 
necessary to send anybody abroad to find them. And 
as an illustration of how nations make mistakes in trying 









to build foreign trade at the other end, Prof. Taussig 
shows that real effectiveness in manufacturing almost 
invariably holds its own against artificial devices for 
building foreign trade, such as export bounties, special 
railroad rates on export shipments, cut prices, discrimi- 
natory tarifts, etc. 

With the bugaboo of cheap foreign labor haunting us 
in former years, we got into the way of thinking that 
export trade necessitated some lowering of wages and 
\merican living standards. Probably that was crooked 
thinking before the war. Certainly it is crooked thinking 
now, for the war is bringing other nations closer to our 
American standards of wages and living. 

True development of foreign trade in our factories 
means better and better American standards. 

In most of the countries of the world there will be a 
decided shortage of labor after the war. That country 
will best succeed which protects its workmen by improv- 
ing their living conditions, guaranteeing a fair return for 
labor, protecting workmen and their families against acci- 
dents and illness, and making workers better citizens. 
The country taking those measures will be the country 
that develops, and makes products most economically, 
and will perform a world service by making goods at the 
prices fair to other nations. 

Nobody has yet suggested sending cheap American 
soldiers over to France to win the war. Our men at 
arms are the pick of the country, physically and mentally. 
We take plenty of time to train them, make them special- 
ists in every branch of fighting. We study them indi- 
vidually to find which are best suited for flying, or sig- 
nalling, or bombing, or bayonet fighting. We recognize 
that modern warfare is a swift game, constantly chang- 
ing, and that our soldiers must be prepared to learn new 
trades and new tricks from month to month, and we get 
ready to teach them these new trades, and also put them 
in a receptive attitude toward improvements in the fight- 
ing game. We feed them like fighting cocks, and spare 
no expense in clothing them or providing the latest fight- 
ing tools. 

In the army and the navy we have a visible mobiliza- 
tion of man power for results in a foreign country. If 
we could not have the same visible mobilization of man 
power in our factories for foreign trade it would be a 
splendid object lesson for those who manage the factories 
and make the export goods. 

To think of cheapness in connection with foreign trade 
is just as wrong as trying to pin bargain tags on soldiers. 
Foreign markets are not going to be won or held by 
cheapened American workers, or bargain methods in 
American life. As manufacturers, we have got to lay the 
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would require the goods, though it did not take the tech- 
nical form of commandeering, practically amounted to 
that, and as it amounted to that, the seller was helpless 
and could not deliver to its private buyer, therefore was 
not responsible because it did not deliver. The following 
is from the decision: 

The transactions between the Moore Company and 
the government in substance, even if not in form, were 
commandeer orders under the federal statutes. Since 
the government officials and the mills plain!y understood 
and intended the government’s wants to have precedence, 
the mere fact that a particular form was not followed or 
particular commandeering statutes mentioned is not con- 
clusive. No particular form of order is required to 
bring the case within the federal acts authorizing the 
commandeer, and where, as in this case, the real inten- 
tion of the government officials and of the mills was to 
bring the transaction under the commandeer power of 
the government, that is sufficient. 


So the Moore Company was relieved from responsi- 
bility and the loss fell on the jobber. But suppose the 
Roxford Company, the jobber, had sold against these 
goods to retailers, and had likewise failed to deliver, 
would those retailers have been thrown out in the same 
way if they sued Roxford? I should say not, if the job- 
ber had made the ordinary contract of sale with them, 
for the government didn’t commandeer any goods in the 
hands of the jobber, and therefore the jobber wouldn’t 
have the same excuse that the manufacturer had. Even 
if the jobber hadn’t had the goods delivered to him, he 
would still be liable on the contract to his buyer, unless he 
had put something like this in his contract: 

“Provided, that if the seller does not receive delivery 
of the said goods because they are commandeered by 
the government before or after delivery is made to the 
seller, and if by reason of said commandeering the seller 
becomes unable to deliver same to the buyer, the seller is 
hereby absolved from all responsibility for non-delivery.” 
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Controlling Distribution of Unskilled Labor 


The United States Employment Service on August 1 Became the Medium 
Between Labor and Employers of More Than One Hundred Hands 


Federal employment offices were originally operated 
in connection with the immigration service. Under the 
United States Employment Service, recently established, 
they have now been greatly developed, separated from 
the immigration service, and made an important agency 
of the War Labor Administration. The employment 
service is not a new form of the old agency. It is a 
new and dintinct service which undertakes functions of 
great importance to all employers and with which they 
should co-operate during war. 

On August 1 the United States Employment Service 
became the medium through which employers in the 
United States obtain their unskilled labor. In other 
words, from that date the employment service operated 
its branch offices as labor exchanges,—i. e., as instru- 
mentalities for bringing together workers and the em- 
ployers who need their services. 

Such a labor exchange will not be an employment 
office in the old sense. On the contrary, it will consti- 
tute for its community a place where all employers can 
confidently expect to learn of all the workers available 
for the exact position they desire to fill and every worker 
with equal confidence can expect to learn of all the oppor- 
tunities for employment that are open to him. 

In this sense the offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service are to be exchanges for unskilled labor. 
‘or success labor exchanges obviously must be managed 
in such a manner, and under such auspices, as to assure 
their entire impartiality and their operation solely as 
agencies for co-ordinating supply and demand for labor, 
with elimination of all possible waste. Assurance of this 
kind, both for employers and for workers, is usually 
sought through supervision by a committee composed 
equally of representatives of employers and of workers. 

The plan of the United States Employment Service 
contemplates the use of such committees. They are to 
be called advisory councils. In each of the thirteen dis- 
tricts into which the country is divided by the employ- 
ment service there are to be advisory councils. They 


will consider questions of policy important to their dis- 


tricts and advise the directors of the employment service 
who are in charge of the districts. Larger questions of 
policy will be referred to Washington, for decision by the 
central War Labor Policies Board. 

Centralization of recruitment of unskilled labor, inau- 
gurated on August 1, will affect establishments employ- 
ing one hundred or more workers. Establishments em- 
ploying a smaller force will be free, if they choose, to 
proceed in their usual manner. 

The establishments which come within the plan, too, 
will be permitted to hire in the ordinary way such 
workers as present themselves without inducements from 
the employer. In other words, employers will be free 
to engage men who offer themselves at the factory gate 
without having been solicited, directly or indirectly. 

The plan is intended to put an end to the waste and the 
disorganization which arise from “stealing labor.” It is 
meant to substitute an orderly procedure through which 
each establishment will be able to supply its needs for un- 
skilled labor in line with the importance of the work 
upon which it is engaged. So far as the plan operates 
to withdraw unskilled labor from industries not directly 
connected with the war, the withdrawals will be dis- 
tributed as equitably as possible, under control from the 
central War Labor Policies Board. 

Priorities for labor will be established only where there 
is an actual shortage. Such priorities as are given will 
accord with the priorities determined for fuel, materials, 
etc., by the War Industries Board. 

Other principles that have been determined support 
the general purpose of the plan. For example, the local 
supply of labor is to be applied to meet the local demand. 
Workers will be transported from one community to an- 
other only when conditions leave no alternative, and 
then they will be transported the shortest possible dis- 
tance. 

The plan was proposed by the War Labor Policies 
3oard on the ground of military necessity. It is urged 
by the president upon employers and workers for their 
solemn consideration and immediate acceptance. ‘Its 
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the job. Six miles of standard gauge railroad track 
were laid around the building and in connecting to 
the main line of the N. Y., N. H. & H. Railway. In 
addition to this two miles of narrow gauge track and 
four miles of trolley line to connect with the Boston 
Elevated railway were put in. 

The wood roofs and wharves and docks and tem- 
porary buildings called for a total of 10,000,000 board 
feet of lumber, the bulk of which was cut in the south. 
Thirty miles of piping were needed in order to take 
card of the needs of water and sewerage, steam, com- 
pressed air, fuel oil, sprinkler lines, fire mains, etc., and 
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16,000 sprinkler heads to protect the buildings from 
fire. 

Eight thousand gallons of paint were needed for 
windows and steel and woodwork, etc. 

For carrying through the great undertaking the 
Aberthaw Construction Company added quickly to 
their permanent organization enough men to make up 
a total of nearly 6,000. They have now under way for 
the same clients a far larger undertaking on the Pacific 
coast that may eventually call for the work of 20,000 
men. Owing to war needs all records for speed in con- 
struction will probably be broken. 
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Americanization of Foreign Born Employes 


Notable Work Being Done by The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany — Some of the Obstacles Encountered Since January, 1917 


In accordance with its practice of affording to its em- 
ployees, whether they be of foreign birth, or otherwise, 
every advantage in the way of increasing their efficiency, 
promoting their happiness, and uplifting their ideals of 
life in the workshop and in the home to the American 
standard, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company early 
in 1917 established a system of free schools. This sys- 
tem was the result of much thought and was designed 
primarily for the benefit of the foreign born employees 
in all departments of the mills, but at the same time it 
was deemed wise to offer its opportunities to others than 
employees of the company, and to also include among 
those to be benefited by it the women connected with the 
households of non-English speaking workmen. 

With this end in view, through its Industrial Relations 
Department, the company opened on January 8, 1917, in 
the Gordon Avenue School Building at East Youngstown, 
where most of its foreign born employees reside, the 
first of these schools. The initial enrollment contained 
the names of more than ninety men and a few women. 
The organization was completed under the direction of 
George B. Fout, who as supervisor has since that time 
had charge of this school and the additional schools 
conducted at East Youngstown, Struthers, and the camp 
community on the south side of the main plant. 

The course consists of reading, writing, spelling, gram- 
mar, and arithmetic. At the beginning six teachers were 
employed, and the first term beginning on January 8 
closed the first week in June. During this period reg- 
ular sessions were held on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays. The first from 8:30 to 9:30 in 
the morning, was intended for men employed from noon 
until midnight; the second session, from 3:00 to 4:00 
p. m., for those emploved on the night turn; and the 
third session, from 7:30 to 9:00 o’clock in the evening, 
for men employed on the day turn. Women were ad- 
mitted to all these sessions and encouraged to attend 
those which were most convenient. 


session, 


In addition to the regular sessions, special classes for 
instruction in citizenship, civics, and kindred branches 
were conducted on These 
classes were especially designed to assist applicants for 
citizenship, and in them were taught the underlying prin- 


Thursday of each week. 


ciples of American government. The relation of the 
individual to the village government, and that of the 


village to the city, the state, and the nation were brought 
out as fully as possible. 

During the first vear 50 per cent of all who enrolled 
in these schools attended every session, unless they were 





detained by their employment, or by some other cause, 
and the success of the movement was such as to lead to 
its extension at the opening of the second term, which 
occurred during the first week of September, 1917. At 
that time additional schools were established in the Holy 
Trinity Parish School House at Struthers and in a build- 
ing erected for that purpose at the large Industrial Camp 
near the main south gate of the works. The enrollment 
at the beginning of the second term had risen to more 
than 200, and contained a few additional women. In 
spite of the fact that special efforts have been made to 
enlist the interest of foreign born women in these schools, 
not much success has been achieved, probably because of 
their many home duties. 

The increase in the number of schools led to the em- 
ployment of fourteen teachers during the 1917-1918 
term. These teachers were selected chiefly from among 
the teachers of the public schools of the city of Youngs- 
town, and were paid only for the time they were actually 
engaged in the work. Very much of the success of the 
schools has been due to their enthusiastic devotion to this 
work, and it would seem that one of the conditions 
necessary to the efficient operation of such schools is a 
spirit similar to that shown by these teachers. 

During the second term, embracing the period from 
September, 1917, to June, 1918, attendance at the classes 
was even more satisfactory than during the previous 
term, and the results accomplished toward Americaniza- 
tion of those enrolled were appreciably better. During 
this term about 175 men who had been attending these 
schools entered the military and naval service of the 
United States, either by enlistment, or through the oper- 
ation of the selective service law; and during the same 
period more than 200 employees of the company made 
application for American citizenship. Gratifying as this 
fact is, it had the effect of reducing somewhat the at- 
tendance at these schools, since the impression was 
created that such attendance was in some way likely to 
increase liability to military duty. Nevertheless, during 
this period not less than 500 men and women attended 
these schools at various times, and the greater portion 
of them showed marked progress in a knowledge of the 
I‘nelish language, as well as of American customs and 
ideals. A feature of the instruction which was found 
most beneficial was that along the lines of home ideals 
and sanitation. Vocal music was also encouraged in 
the schools and had a beneficial result each year. 


At the closing of the term special exercises were held, 









































Keep up the drive in 
the production service 2 


HERE are numerous plants in your territory pushing hard on war 

supplies or sti -cessities— in too many cases full speed 
ahead is slackened through interrupted belting service. 

In most cases belting trouble is directly traceable to destructively 
carelessly made joints. 

You can remedy this source of trouble on all new belting that you 
send out of your shop with real money to you; and your salesmen can 
help their customers to straighten out their difficulties with belts in 
service—also at a profit to you! 

{nd Crescent Belt Fasteners are the ways and means. 

Good belting joined with Crescent Belt Fasteners is trouble-free. 
It gives continuous service, longer service, uniform service in every 
shop and in the hands of all mechanics. 

Crescents are the safe, scientific, modern answer to the belt joining 
problem—you should be actively selling them to your customers as a 
matter of profit, and as a matter of service. 

Our national advertising is making manufacturers everywhere 
realize the importance of proper belt joining. 


Get on the job with us and turn their interest into your profit. 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER COMPANY 
38! Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Branches and Distributors throughout the world 


RESCENT BELT FAST ENERS 
“For Contige 


Crescent Belt Fasteners distribute the strain e no punching—“hold without — holes.” They 
evenly across the entire width of the belt— - ’ are the time-proven, belt-joining device, 
form a permanent joint for the life of the belt, LOS the standard by which all methods are 
permitting easy, quick adjustment for take- ~ judged—adapted to all kinds and makes of 
up of stretch—do not injure belt fiber, require belting of every length, width and thickness. 








Write now for the CRESENT SERVICE CHART—tells the correct type of Crescent 
Plates to use with every size and kind of belt. Will be furnished 
in quantity for distribution. 
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including addresses, music,zand ‘the presentation to those 
who had been faithful in their attendance of a certificate 
attesting the appreciation by the company of their desire 
for self-improvement. 

At various times during the terms, dinners and enter- 
tainments were given in connection with these schools. 
These were attended by the president, one or more of the 
vice-presidents, and other officials of the company, as 
well as by about seventy-five superintendents and fore- 
men. Some of the latter were accompanied by their 
wives and all mingled freely with the pupils of the 
schools. At the last of these about 450 persons attended 
and the gathering resulted in much encouragement for 
the movement. 

Arrangements have been made for the continuation of 
the schools already established, and the starting of an 
additional school at the Hubbard Furnace of the com- 
pany, where it will be available for the employees of 
those furnaces, as well as for those in a large industrial 
camp located in that vicinity. It is probable that during 
the coming term, which will open on the second Monday 
in September, the services of at least twenty teachers 
will be required. 

During the last term efforts were made to secure 
practical evidence of the value of these schools from an 
industrial standpoint. Fifty check numbers were se- 
lected from among those assigned to workmen attending 
the schools, and these were submitted to the general 
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superintendent, who caused to have made, through the 
superintendents and foremen of the various departments 
in which these men were employed, an investigation as 
to the affect of their attendance at the schools. In every 
case it was found that these men were among the most 
efficient, careful, and satisfactory workmen in their de- 
partments. In view of this fact, the company has made 
an effort to have it generally understood among foreign 
born workmen that their attendance at these schools will 
be appreciated and will redound to their benefit as em- 
ployees. ; 

The general observation may be made that these 
schools, regarded as among the most successful con- 
nected with any industrial plant in the country, owe a 
portion of their success to the peculiar conditions exist- 
ing at this plant where a very large portion of the foreign 
born employees live in the village of East Youngstown 
and form practically its entire population. As a general 
proposition experience suggests that this Americaniza- 
tion work can be efficiently and economically performed 
through the public school system, and wherever it is 
possible to secure proper co-operation on the part of the 
school officials this is probably the better plan. Difficulty 
will be found in working out such a plan in many places, 
particularly where neither the revenue of the schools, 
nor the public spirit of the school boards is such as to 
induce them to take on the additional burden of Ameri- 
canization schools. 
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National Safety Council 


Seventh Annual Congress to be Held in St. Louis, September 30th 


The seventh safety congress of the National Safety 
Council, which will be held at the Hotel Statler in St. 
Louis during the week of September 30 will concern 
itself largely, if not primarily, with the work of accident 
prevention in the steel industries. This is indicated in 
the program of the convention that has just been issued 
by Carl L. Smith, secretary of the Central Mississippi 
Valley Division of the Safety Council, who is at St. 
Louis laying plans for the convention. 

The long list of big steel men on the program is headed 
by Charles M. Schwab, director of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, who will deliver the principal address at 
the opening session on “The Democratization of Indus- 
try.” At this same session President Wilson will be 
represented by Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the in- 
terior, who will speak on “Safety as an Asset in Winning 
the War.” 

H. F. Perkins, works manager of the International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, will follow the address of 
Mr. Schwab immediately after the noon intermission 
with a paper on “The Personal Problem in Industry.” 
Dr. Thomas Darlington of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, New York City, will be the next speaker, his 
subject being “The Economic Value of Health of In- 
dustrial Employees.” This will be one of the most note- 
worthy addresses of the entire convention the officers 
of the Safety Council say. 

The third session of the first day will take the form 
of a public mass meeting, at which Secretary Lane will 
be the chief speaker and patriotism the dominating sub- 
ject. 

The second day’s program will open with a general 
session, arranged primarily for the benefit of safety 
engineers desiring to familiarize themselves with the 


fundamental principals and methods of securing success 
in their safety work. Charles R. Hook, vice-president, 
operating division American Rolling Mill Company, will 
preside. 

Tuesday afternoon a general round table discussion, 
under the direction of Chairman Philip Stremmel, gen- 
eral superintendent of Granite City (Ill.) Steel Works, 
will occupy the full time of the convention. Among the 
principal topics to be discussed will be, “How to Get 
the Manager Interested in Safety” and “The Promotion 
of Community Interest in Safety as an Industrial Asset.” 

This session will give full opportunity for discussion of 
various methods successfully tried by members of the 
council in maintaining continual progress in accident 
prevention and for the asking of questions and the ex- 
changing of views. A dinner, smoker and entertainment 
will follow under the direction of B. F. Tillson, New 
Jersey Zinc Company, for the members of the mining 
section. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday will wit- 
ness the inauguration of sectional meetings, where the 
delegates will gather to discuss problems of accident 
prevention peculiar to their calling or industries. Each 
sectional meeting will be followed by an _ experience 
meeting and employers, safety committeemen and others 
will have full opportunity to tell their experiences in 
safety work or to ask counsel and advice. 

An informal dinner will be held Wednesday evening, 
October 2, a novelty feature of which will be a five- 
minute address by President Woodrow Wilson by long 
distance telephone, through the courtesy of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company. 

Indications are, Secretary Smith reports, that the 1918 
convention of the safety council will be the largest and 
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It is a positive substitute for leather. 

It is 50% less in cost. 

It is just as long lived and requires less attention than leather belting. 

It can be used successfully as shifter belt without fraying at the edges. 

It is guaranteed to give equal if not better service under every condition 


where non-w aterproof leather has or can be used. 


q The name “Burmaline” means a protected belting in- 
vestment for you, and service-satisfaction wherever it 
is in Operation. 


is the green belt which may be found in almost every Mill Supply House in 
the country. It is waterproof—has no plies to come apart—has greater 
tensile strength than Leather—costs less than cheap Rubber and is used very 


largely by the agricultural trade in competition with Stitched Canvas. 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


413 South Hermitage Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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most representative gathering of practical business men, 
safety engineers, industrial surgeons, plant managers, 
superintendents and government plant supervisors ever 











brought together to consider means of conserving 
America’s man power through the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents. 
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Steel Production Adequate for War Purposes 


Careful Analysis of Present Production Statistics Shows Pro- 
ductive Capacity of Our Mills is Now at 43,000,000 Tons a Year: 


EDWIN IRVINE HAINES 


A careful analysis of the situation shows in a most 


| convincing manner that the outlook for steel production 





in the last half of 1918, and in 1919, if the present rate 
of production is maintained, is most satisfactory. The 
steel mills are performing a great patriotic work in their 
splendid efforts to keep production at a maximum rate, 
and if they do as well in the future as they have in the 


in June at the rate of 43,520,000 gross tons a year, and 
in July at the rate of 42,250,000 tons a year. The pro- 
duction for August, despite the spell of intense hot 
weather, is estimated close to the June figures. 

These figures, when analyzed, indicate that the rate of 
production increased each month this year from Janu- 
ary through June, while July showed a decrease from 





Prices Average prices 
1918 1918 1918 1917 
Aug. 21, July, May, Aug., 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh.. $36.60 $36.60 $36.15 $55.55 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh..... 33.40 33.40 32.95 52.75 
*No. 2, Foundry pig iron, Pitts. 34.40 34.40 33.95 55.55 
*No. 2, Foundry pig iron, Chi.. 33.00 33.00 33.00 55.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 37.70 37.70 37.50 59.50 
Malleable, valley Spier ohera: ehavete ara 33.50 34.90 34.45 55.55 
WEMMCRUe, CRICKBO oe sc-cicccc.c 33.50 33.50 33.50 55.00 
**Southern, No. 2, Birmingham. 33.50 33.50 33.50 48.00 
*Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton. 33.00 33.00 33.00 55.00 
Baste, enstere Fe... cccscccs 32.00 32.00 32.00 51.00 
**No. 2X Virginia, furnace..... 33.50 33.50 33.50 51.90 
**No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia. 34.50 34.50 34.25 53.40 
Ferromanganese, 70%, delivered 250.00 250.00 250.00 375.00 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 47.50 47.50 47.50 93.00 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh. 51.00 51.00 51.00 96.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pitts... 51.00 51.00 51.00 96.00 
Open-hearti billets, Pitts....... 47.50 47.50 47.50 93.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 2.90 2.90 2.90 4.00 
steel bars, Chicage........<.... 3.17 3.17 2.90 4.50 
Iron bars, Philadelphia........ 3.73 3.73 3.50 4.92 


*1.95 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 





Prices Present and Past 


(August 21, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 


Quotations on leading products August 21, average for July, 1918, average for May, 1918, and average for 
August, 1917. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of ssles at tha dates named 


(Reproduced through the courtesy of The Iron Trade Review, Cleveland) 


Prices Average prices 
Aug. 21, July, May, Aug., 
1918 1918 1918 1917 





Iron bars, Cleveland........... $ 3.64 $ 3.64 $ 3.64 $ 4.75 
Iron bars, Chicago mill........ 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.50 
EL, SI oad aoe 019s:6:0:8-0 3.27 3.27 3.00 5.88 
Beams, Pittsburgh ........... 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.50 
Beams, Philadelphia ........... 3.23 3.23 3.18 4.92 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 3.25 3.23 3.25 8.80 
Tank plates. Chicago.......... 3.52 3.52 3.25 9.64 
Tank plates, Philadelphia.. i 3.48 3.48 3.43 10.17 
Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pitts...... 5.00 5.00 5.00 9.00 
Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pitts. 4.25 4.25 4.28 8.50 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pitts..... 6.25 6.25 6.25 10.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.00 
Connellsville furnace coke...... 6.00 6.00 6.00 10.00 
Connellsville foundry coke..... 7.00 7.00 7.00 12.70 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts...... 29.00 29.00 29.00 34.60 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 28.50 28.50 28.50 32.80 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 29.00 29.00 28.90 35.50 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 34.00 34.00 34.00 46.24 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago........ 33.50 33.50 33.50 49.28 
Rerolling rails, Chicago........ 34.00 34.00 34.00 46.25 








past, the war is already won as far as necessary steel 
requirements for our army and navy, as well as our 
Allies. ' 

Some weeks ago the War Industries Board placed the 
nation’s war steel requirements at twenty million gross 
tons for the last half six months of this year, and the 
same rate of tonnage for the first six months of 1919. 
This is at a yearly rate of 40,000,000 tons. The neces- 
sities of commercial consumers have not been figured in 
this estimate. 

On August 22 Steel Administrator Replogle stated 
government requirements alone for the last six months 
of the year would exceed 23,000,000 tons, with the rail- 
roads leading the demand, followed by shipbuilding, the 
army, and the navy last. 

The ingot steel production during July, with only 26 
working days, as reported by 29 leading steel companies, 
was 3,113,635 gross tons, as compared with 3,083,446 
gross tons in June, with 25 working days. The com- 
panies reporting contributed 88.14 per cent to the total 
output in 1916. Assuming the proportion to have been 
the same lately as then, although, of course, it was not, 
the rate of production by the entire steel industry was 





the June rate of about 3 per cent. July and August to- 
gether are going to show much heavier production, com- 
pared with the first six months, than has been the case 
in any previous year. 

Germain to the subject, statistics of steel production 
for the past seven years is interesting. In 1909, 19,644,- 
690 gross tons of steel were produced; 21,621,279 tons 
were produced in 1910; 19,039,171 tons in 1911; 24,- 
656,841 tons in 1912; 24,791,243 tons in 1913; 18,370,196 
tons in 1914; 24,392,924 tons in 1915; 41,400,000 tons in 
1916, and 42,786,511 tons in 1917. From 1899 to 1909 
the production varied from 9,000,000 to 19,000,000 tons. 

As will be noted from the figures herewith the June 
and July rate of yearly steel production was lower than 
that of either April or May, but the loss is a small one. 
Production has, indeed, been remarkably steady since 
the recovery early in March from the extremely poor 
operations in January and February. This is surprising 
in view of the fact that output is considerably below 
capacity. 

One is quite safe in estimating the present capacity of 
the steel mills at not under 42,000,000 gross tons a year. 
Without going into details the production in 1916 was 
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EKconomy—Convenience 


HETHER it is up to you to keep the power plant in 
top notch shape or to see that every repair job that 
comes into your garage is done right and done on time— 
there is big economy and big convenience for you in 











Packed in this durable, dust-proof carton is It is guaranteed for the highest pressure or 
one piece of highest grade asbestos fibre sheet — temperatures—is 100 per cent. efficient where 
packing. It is cut ready to use—size 10 inches — pybber sheet packing falls down. 

wide by 40 inches long. In the manufacture GARCO GASKETTE ROLL is the newest 
e this ieitltite _— sine — a wenn item in the complete line of GARCO Asbestos 
is interwoven with the asbestos fibre. It is : tees BR ; 
waterproofed with our special GARCO Com- Products. Like GARCO Packings it will be 
pound—finished red one side, graphite the sold through the best jobbers in the country. 
other. Ask yours for prices today—or write us direct 
Gaskets made from GASKETTE ROLL are  0r full information and big FREE Catalog. 
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41,400,000 gross tons, or nearly capacity. There have 
been new capacity added since the beginning of 1916, 
amounting to about 2,000,000 tons, which is a low 
estimate. 

Since the United States entered the war the demand 
for steel has been of a tremendous character, probably 
increasing 50 per cent or more since that date, April, 
1917. As 42,000,000 tons is conservatively low for steel 
requirements in 1916, that of 43,000,000 tons today is 
unusually conservative. It is probably nearer 47,000,000 
tons. 

The figures below represent the writer’s computation 
of annual rates of steel-ingot production. They represent 
gross tons and do not include steel castings : 

Annual Rate 

Gross Tons 
43,800,000 


Annual Rate 
Gross Tons 


First Half, 1917....42,750}000 October .......... 


October 


Second Half, 1917..41,625,000 November . . 43,000,000 
a |: 42,200,000 December .........38,600,000 
First Half, 1918....38,875,000 January, 1918......28,800,000 
Second Half, 1918 DENTUEEY. sc-sacscces 33,425,000 

(estimated) ..... AZ SUGOO «=- WEASCH. nok ons cscs 42,200,000 
First Half, 1919 3, | nee 42,930,000 

(estimated) 43,000,000 May .. 220s cccccsns 42,960,000 
July, 1917 FAB OO8 TERE ..0.56000065.000: 42,800,000 
PORE nn hae snes AUB 000 FAY ones eevee news 42,200,000 
September .41,950,000 August . 41,000,000 


Some figures have lately been compiled which indi- 
cate that the production of finished rolled steel is run- 
ning higher, in proportion to ingot production, than nor- 
mal. The theory formerly entertained in the trade was 
that the making of shell steel tended to pull down the 
proportion on account of the heavy discard. Doubtless 
this was the case in the early stage of shell steel manu- 
facture for the Allies when the orders ran so largely to 
“large rounds,” which means steel for “small” shells. 
Now, however, much of the shell steel is of large size, 
and the ingot may easily produce a larger tonnage of the 
merchantable product than is the case with steel in 
general. “ 

In the first place a much larger section is produced, 
for forging, and in the second, the military authorities 
have found many uses for discard steel whereby they 
are rolled into commercial steel products. For a series 
of years before the war the statistics of finished rolled 
steel ran 76 per cent of those of ingot production. Now 
the percentage is running higher and is probably in the 
neighborhood of 78 per cent. At 76 per cent, which is 
low, a 44,000,000-ton ingot rate, which is almost certain 
to be exceeded in the last four months of the year, would 
mean finished rolled steel production of more than 37,- 
000,000 tons a year. 

A word of explanation should be given as to steel- 
making operations thus far. The statistics, as they are 
annually analyzed, show that steel ingots are being made 
at the rate of 90 per cent of capacity. The question that 
naturally arises is, why should capacity be increased if 
that is the case? The 10 per cent discrepancy, however, 
is only a very small part due to the idleness of existing 
facilities. It is chiefly a failure to realize rated capaci- 
ties by reason of the shortage of scrap. The open-hearth 
furnaces operate, but they do not produce full tonnage, 
and the scrap supply can not possibly be increased. 

When there is taken into consideration the tremendous 
increase in the demand for steel, and steel products, on 
account of war conditions, and, as has been shown, there 
must be produced at least 47,000,000 tons of steel during 
the next twelve months, in order to meet this ever in- 
creasing demand, the solution seems to be simply the 
construction of additional blast furnaces and open-hearth 
furnaces. Pig iron is plentiful, and as blast furnaces 
would predominate if construction was increased, there 


would be more pig iron for export to our Allies, who, 
from all reports, can well use it. 

As to how much time would be required to build new 
blast furnaces, the records in blast furnace construction 
published at times are not illuminating as the best rec- 
ords have all been made under conditions when much of 
the equipment was already at command. It has been dis- 
covered, however, that new blast furnaces could be con- 
structed in somewhat less than is usually estimated, by 
applying the necessary pressure. 

There can not be a question of doubt that steel is not 
only scarce at present, but is going to be scarcer in the 
near future. 

It becomes more impressive to steel producers every 
day of the constantly increasing demand for steel for 
purposes of war. There was a time, not so long ago, 
when steel manufacturers had an idea that, as certain 
construction jobs were completed, there would be enough 
steel released to place a different aspect upon the steel 
supply question. Experience shows, however, that the 
construction jobs absorbed but relatively little steel after 
all, and when one was finished and out of the way, an- 
other usually came up. The regular lines of steel con- 
sumption, too, are increasing steadily day by day, week 
by week, and month by month. The continued speeding 
up of shipbuilding is well recognized by the public, and 
is to continue indefinitely. Shell manufacture is also 
increasing. There was a time when considerable pub- 
licity was given to shell orders. Even at that time the 
statements were not explicit as to the tonnage of steel in- 
volved. Now the majority of shell purchases are not 
made public at all. 

The most important, and serious question entering the 
steel situation at present, is the shortage of scrap of 
good grade. So important is this subject that the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute is making an appeal to dealers 
throughout the country to locate iron and steel scrap. 
The increasing of steel production to 7,000,000 tons 
above present capacity within the next six months, as out- 
fined in this article, depends considerably upon the supply 
of scrap being increased. It is unpatriotic and directly 
aiding the Huns to hold back scrap that can be put to 
use. It is also poor business. There is not the slightest 
possibility of scrap bringing higher prices later on. The 
last change in scrap prices was a reduction of $1.00 a ton 
last April by governmental action. 

Chicago dealers recently instituted a successful method 
by paying for odd lots of scrap gathered by children and 
others, in War Savings and Thrift Stamps. Dealers in 
mill supplies, readers of this article should make an effort 
to locate scrap and see that it is put to use. The scrap 
that requires the least labor for collection and prepara- 
tion is the most valuable, for labor at scrap yards is 
scarce and high-priced. 

Good scrap of heavy material counts more than ton 
for ton in stimulating steel production. Every ton of 
scrap that passes into steel replaces a ton of pig iron. 
Besides this, however, it hastens the completion of the 
heat in the open-hearth furnaces that has been deficient 
in its mixture. At many works, now short of scrap, a 
ton of this product means more than one ton of steel 
produced. 

There is a great deal of uncertainty in the minds of 
many commercial consumers as to whether they are going 
to receive steel, and if so, how much. Steel producers 
do not appear to be in a position to enlighten them. 

The distribution and consumption of 42,000,000 tons 
of steel a month is such a very large operation that it is 
quite impossible, in advance, to determine the precise 
amount of each description of material that will be avail- 
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and shell manufacture, each industry requiring hundreds 


Requirements range all the way from shipbuilding 


tons of steel a month, down to small 
manufacturers whose limit is one or two carloads a 
month. How many customers the steel mills have no 
one knows, but they doubtless run into many thousands. 
ven in normal times it is a difficult matter to determine 
the precise requirements of the average customer, over 
a period of three or four months. If that was possible 
then it is now impossible when industrial operations are 
so changed. Many customers themselves do not know. 

It should be remembered that the rigidity of the con- 
trol, as to preventing any steel or pig iron from going 
into channels where they are not greatly required for 
helping to win the war, is not an indication that war 
requirements are not being satisfied. 


of thousands of 
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ELECTRIC HOIST CONTROLLERS 


Latest Effort to Explain Clearly and Consisely Their Func- 
tion Made by the Manufacturers 


The rapidly increasing use of electric monorail hoists 
and the widened field of application will bring with it a 
proportionate increase in complaints regarding motor 
and other kindred trouble, much of which will be caused 
by the lack of knowledge on the part of the operator, or 
the disregard of ordinary precaution in using the elec- 
tric hoist. 

As the operator must manipulate the hoist by means of 
the controller, it is essentially necessary that he should 
have some knowledge of this most important part. To 
this end, the following is offered as the purpose of the 
controller, by the Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation : 

The variable speed and foundry controller on an elec- 
tric hoist may be compared with a valve on a steam en- 
gine, in so far that it regulates the flow of steam into the 
engine cylinder, in starting the engine, and is used to 
control its speed while running. 

If there were no means of controlling the current, it 
would enter the motor at its full force and exert a very 
sudden and heavy pull. The hoist would then start to 
lift violently, which might cause serious damage, either 
by burning out the 
the lifting cables. 


motor, breaking the gears or tearing 
This applies to the larger motors. 
Small motors have more of a choking effect on the cur- 
rent flow so that they may be started without any means 
of controlling the current, without any of the above- 
named bad results. To insure a gradual rather than a 
sudden speeding up, a resistance is provided in the cir- 
cuit which may be compared to a throttle valve on a 
steam engine which is opened slowly when the engine is 


started, and in some cases is used to control s speed. 
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When the operator moves the crank or pulls the oper- 


ating cord on the controller step to 
another, it cuts out more and more resistance and allows 
more and more current to enter the motor, which causes 
in speed, until, when the 
notch or step is reached, all the resistance is cut out and 
the full pressure of the line is exerted upon the motor, 
which causes it to attain its maximum speed. 

The operator should not move the handle nor the crank 
from one notch or step to another until the hoist has 
attained the speed provided for by the preceding notch, 
and yet there should be no unnecessary delay in moving 
from one notch or step to another, if the resistance is 
provided for starting purposes only. 

If the operator is careful in manipulating the control- 
ler, the hoist can be started and the speed increased to 


from one notch or 


a proportionate increase last 


its maximum without any perceptible jar or jolt, as at 
all times, except when the hoist is lifting at full speed, 
the entire current passes through the resistance. This 
resistance is built in several parts or sections, each one of 
which is represented by a notch or step in the controller, 
and the movement of the crank or handle from one notch 
to another regulates the increase or decrease of speed 
and determines the evenness and smoothness of 
the hoist’s motion as well as its freedom from violent 
jolts and jars. 

The single speed controller, so-called, is in reality not 
a controller at all, but only a reversing switch, without 
any resistance, by means of which the power is thrown 
on and off, thereby starting, stopping or reversing the 
hoist, and does not afford more than one speed, except 
that the speed will vary on direct current hoists, with the 
load being lifted. Light loads will be lifted very much 
faster than full load. 

When alternating current is used, the speeds are prac- 
tically uniform for all loads. The advantage of the sin- 
gle speed controller is its simplicity and low price. The 
disadvantage of the single speed controller is the liability 
of the motor starting with a jerk. Usually the jerk is 
negligible with small motors. 
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DOING THE WORK OF MEN 


Three Thousand Women Are Now Employed in the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. Plants 


The unprecedented demands—both military and in- 
dustrial—upon our country’s man power are fast ful- 
filling prophecies made at our entry into the war, that 
when we finally took our place with our allies on a gigan- 
tic war basis, women would fill the places of men in our 
great industrial plants. In the mammoth plant of the 
Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio, 
women are now turning out twenty per cent of that com- 
pany’s product. 

Many of them are engaged in work that it was thought 
could not be turned out except by men, yet in actual per- 
formance, in much of this work they have actually out- 
done men. Goodyear labor department figures show 
that nearly 3,000 women and girls are now employed in 
that plant, many of them on work that requires the most 
skillful operation. 

Since the close of the school year there has been a 
erceptible influx of school teachers. These teachers 
ave selected the factory as their workshop because of 
the opportunity to earn a good wage and because of their 
real desire to perform a patriotic duty toward their 
country in helping to speed up production of war and 
other materials. 
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More than 4,600 men have left the company to enter 
the federal service—and no factory can lose this number 
able-bodied men and not miss them. But a 
thorough trial of women in their places has demonstrated 
that production will not suffer. 

In the matter of wages the women are extremely for- 
tunate. No discrimination in the rate of pay 


between 
men and women is made. The women’s rate is based on 
the principle that the 


of strong, 


labor cost is in no case to be 
higher than if it were done by men. In the amount and 
quality of work performed, women work as efficiently 
as men, but there are certain factory operations which 
they are unable to perform. For instance, women finish 
tires as well as men, but they are not physically able to 
carry around the heavy metal cores on which the tires 
are built. 

So this part of the work is still done by men, and the 
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length of service. The initial cost in dollars is simply the 
basis for figuring the actual cost. 
is built for the long 

run. It is made from the best hides the market affords, is cut from the 
center of the hides, and all superfluous stretch is scientifically removed. A 
special feature is that all belting bearing the Comber trademark is absolutely 
waterproof both in body and in joints. It is impossible for moisture to 
injure it or to shorten its life. 

Write us for full information regarding Comber 


Belting. We also sell the best quality rawhide 
lace in sides, or cut to any width desired. 
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women’s rate of pay determined by the portion of the 
work they actually perform. Wherever independent of 
other help they are paid the same as men for the same 
work. 

In the employment department, women are doing the 
hiring of women, and special policewomen have been 
placed on the factory police staff whose work is chiefly 


among the women. o> 


THE WORLD’S FUTURE BANKERS 
National City Bank of New York is Training Men From 
Twenty-One Well Known Universities 

\t the National City Bank of New York this summer 
an interesting phase of the world war is being fought. 
It is being waged by forty-four enthusiastic young men 
from the various universities throughout the United 
States, who, as the “top-notchers” of their classes, have 
been selected for the honor of forming the Fourth Col- 
lege Class to receive the highly specialized Training 
Course in Banking. Already 159 young men have re- 
ceived this training at the National City Bank and the 
new class brings the total to over two hundred. 

The personnel of the class is made up of men 
21 well-known universities. 

There will be urgent need of specially trained men for 
the development of American foreign commerce and its 
advancement after the war, in face of the keen competi- 
tion which may be expected. Young men will be needed 
who know the language and the customs of the country 
where they will be stationed; who can acquire the for- 
eigner’s manner of doing business with an appreciation of 
his point of view, and who can still retain their loyalty 
to the United States. Until the inauguration of the 
City Bank’s plan, our young men have not had the train 
ing which would tit them for this service 


from 
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The bank’s solution of the problem has been the crea 
tion of what in effect is a school of its own, for the pul 
pose of training young men along practical banking lines 


The first class in 1915 has justified the experiment which 
a plan whereby « 


l future 


itted tor 
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honor 


xf young men are positions of 
trust. 

High record undergraduates are selected by the va- 
rious colleges and universities in co-operation with the 
education department of the bank. students 
spend their vacation at the bank and take the course 
possibly for two or three years before finally leaving 
college and entering the service of the institution. 
Each year’s study and work is credited to them, and 
after graduation a sufficient period of study is required 
to round out one full year’s work in the bank’s courses. 
The student receives a salary during the training 
period and is advanced upon its completion. Men from 
the training class have been sent to the various foreign 
helds and excellent records of service are being made 
by them. 
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GRAPHITE LUBRICATION 


The Theory of All Lubrication is to Keep Moving Surfaces 
Apart—How Graphite Works 

The theory of all lubricants is to keep two moving 
surfaces apart. In theory this is correct, and also cor- 
rect in the practice with this one exception: Any oil or 
grease will stand weight or stress up to a certain limit, 
but if unusual weight or stress is placed upon the ma- 
chine, the oil or grease will squeeze out from between the 
surfaces and allow the metals to touch. 

Metals are never smooth. Under a microscope the 
most highly polished piece of metal resembles a nutmeg 


grater. There are little pin points sticking up, pores in 
the metal, tool marks and other irregularities. When the 
oil or grease squeeze out these irregularities interlock. 
This is the cause of “friction.” These little pin points 
also break off. This is termed “wear.” Tiny particles 
of metal get into the lubricant and, returning through 
the bearing parts, act as an abrasive. 

The proper lubricating graphite entirely overcomes 
this, declares the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. It first 
fills the pores of the metal, after which it places a 
veneer over the entire wearing surfaces. After the 
graphite veneer has been secured, friction will have been 
reduced to the absolute minimum known to mechanics. 
Not only this, but wear of metals will be prevented 
for the reason that contact now is between graphite-and- 
graphite and not metal-and-metal. It is obvious that if 
metals do rub together they cannot wear. 

To demonstrate, take two small pieces of hard faced 
paper. Lay one upon the other and try to move the top 
piece over the bottom one by applying weight and force. 
It is friction that holds the two pieces of paper together. 
Now take some fine flake graphite and rub a little on each 
piece of paper, place the graphited surfaces together and 
do the same as before. You now find that the papers 
move readily one upon the other. 
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Death of A. B. Beach 


The death of A. B. Beach, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, occurred 
on July 22. Mr. Beach was born in New Dundee, On- 
tario, July 4, 1850, and came to the States in 1859, fol- 
lowing which he entered into the hardware business in 
lowa. He engaged in banking in Neely, Nebraska, for 
several years and in 1890 became manager of the Sioux 
City Starch Co., continuing until the dissolution of that 
( oOmpany. 

Mr. Beach joined in the organization of the Flexible 
Steel Lacing Co. in 1907, and Mr. Beach’s broad busi- 
ness experience is felt by his associates to have been a 
strong influence in the continued growth and develop- 
ment of their business. 

Mr. Beach leaves two sons, one of whom is associated 


with the Ilexible Steel Lacing Co. and the second is 
Overseas. > 
Death of William A. Myler 
William A. Myler, secretary and treasurer of the 


Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, died 
at his summer home at Patterson Heights, Pa., on July 
25, after an illness of several months. Mr. Myler formed 
a connection with the Standard Manufacturing Co. in 
1877 and later with E. L. Dawes established the Dawes & 
Myler Manufacturing Co. at New Brighton, Pa. In 1899 
Messrs. Dawes and Myler with various associates organ- 
ized the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. Mr. 
Myler had for many years been secretary and treasurer 
of the company which is one of the largest and best 
known manufacturers of plumbing supplies in this 
country. > 


Process for Hardening Leather 


\ Norwegian engineer of the city of Arendal, Norway, 
claims to have succeeded after a series of experiments in 
inventing a method whereby sole leather can be hardened 
so that it attains two or three times its usual strength. 
The hardening may be done in several degrees, until the 
leather becomes stiff as wood. It is claimed that after 
suitable hardening, sufficient for common shoes or boots, 
it does not lose any of its elasticity. 
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Preventable Waste of Coal in This Country 


Estimated that 75,000,000 Tons Goes to Waste Under Boilers 
Alone — Large Economies Also Possible in Distribution of Power 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M. E.* 


\s a means of far-reaching economy the government 
of the United States should at this time app! 
and direct-acting efforts to the conservation of fuel at 
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the industrial plants which are responsible for its great- 
est consumption. It is unnecessary before a body of 
engineers to show proof that coal is wasted in vast quan- 
tities in the boiler furnaces of many plants, to feed which 

is mined and distributed at a high and ever-ine1 


cost of labor and. material. 
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Phe mining and distribution of coal have been placed 
under the supervision of the War Coal Board in order 
more nearly to meet the crying needs in these directions 
to use the railroad facilities more efficiently so that the 
present car shortage may be minimized to the great 
possible extent, and te ortion the coal quant nd 
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are rendering slower and more difficult the trans- 
portation of food and other vital commodities, and in 
short they are simply counteracting the measures of effi- 
ciency in production and distribution which have else- 
where been established. 

The preventable waste of fuel in the boiler furnace of 
one steel mill amounted to 40,000 tons per year, which at 
$5.00 a ton would cost $200,000. This was a compara- 


tively modern plant. The efficiency of boilers and fur- 


naces in a 14-day test was 55 per cent. The load factor 
was unusually favorable to high efficiency and could read- 
ily be raised to 70 per Cent Or Over. This is only one 


example, and there are many more extreme cases. In 
one hand-fired plant the evaporation was raised from 6 
to 9 Ibs. in a few days of instruction, and continuously 
kept close to this higher mark with the help of coal and 
water measurements which were inaugurated. The sav- 
ing was due exclusively to instruction and consequent 
better operation. 

The saving or wasting of one-fourth of the coal con- 
sumption of any industrial plant depends entirely upon 
the efficiency of its operating management. Let me 
emphasize that this fraction of the consumption relates 
to the loss in the boiler in producing steam: and does 
not include the large economies possible in connection 
with its distribution and use. 

For well-known reasons the boiler plant offers the 
more lucrative field for producing economies, and these 
with a minimum of alteration in physical equipment. 

Under present conditions a plant which carelessly 
operates at an efficiency of 40 to 50 per cent receives 
from the government the same consideration in the deliv- 
ery of coal as the one whose efficiency is 70 to 75 per cent. 
This obviously is unfair as well as wasteful. 
*A 


” \ddre ss before American Society of Mechanical Engineers, in New 
Ork, 


The government hands over, say, 200,000 tons of coal 
a year to a plant owner, but asks for no account as re- 
gards its consumption, nor any questions as to the amount 
of steam it is made to produce. There is nevertheless an 
equivalent amount of steam this fuel is capable of gen- 
erating, and it can and should be made to produce that 
quantity. 

The object of this paper is to open a discussion which 
it is hoped will ultimately lead to the formulation of 


definite recommendations of means for the reduction of 
the present great preventable waste of fuel in our indus- 
tries: to direct such means principally toward the elimi- 
nation of that portion of the present waste which is due 

faulty, careless and uninformed operation of plants; 
ard these recommendations to the proper govern- 
‘s as an official communication of this 
society, and to offer to the government the services of the 








mental authori 
society for the organization, furthering, and, as far as 
possible, the execution of the plan which may as a conse- 
quence be adopted. 

n general, there are two plans of operation worthy at 


least of consideration. One might be termed the auto- 


cratic method. This would involve the use of authority 
to compel coal consumers to execute such measures of 
economy as the proper authorities might prescribe for 
any given case. Limits to be set as to expense to the 
user. Such limits might be in terms of a percentage of 
their present yearly coal bill. Alterations to be directed 
chiefly, as previously implied, to purely operating im- 
provements. Many objections would probably be made 
by consumers against this plan, but once in effect the 
majority would no doubt realize its pecuniary advantage 
to themselves. But its tendency may be too strongly 
opposed to democratic principles. 

The other plan would be largely an educational one, in 
which patriotism and efficiency would furnish the motive 
forces required. 

The teaching must be accomplished with the utmost 
simplicity and directness. Above all it must be in such 
form as to be readily comprehended and applied. This 
is a big task, but with the technical and executive ability 
represented in this society, these things should be and 
can be accomplished. 

The requisite information must reach the owners and 
managers of industries, and there must be simple instruc- 
tion sheets for the engineers and firemen. The vital 
importance of daily accurate records of coal and water 
must be taught and information given regarding practical 
appliances for automatic measurements of both. 

Blank forms might be sent in advance to plant owners 
in order to be advised by them, first, whether they would 
be willing to co-operate with a government organization 
offering to assist them in reducing their coal consumption, 
and second, to obtain such data as to size, type, equip- 
ment, operation and fuel consumption of the plants as 
would enable a classification which would permit a gov- 
ernment board of experts to send such instructions as 
would include the information needed for any one class 
of plants. 

This work would be greatly aided by a staff of experts 
ready to visit plants when so requested by owners and 
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HOLSTS 


N these days when the de- 
mand for production is far 
in advance of our nation’s abil- 
ity to produce, it is necessary 
to use labor saving appliances 
more than ever before in order 
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to save man-power. 


The progressive supply house is 
forcefully calling to his customers’ 
attention the fact that his stock con- 
tains such labor saving devices. 





Wherever there is material to be 
lifted or conveyed there is a market 
for Cyclone Hoists and C-M Cranes 
and Trolleys. 
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The first thing I look for 
on a roll of belting is 
the trade-mark. If [ see that round stamp 
with the N.Y. L. B. on the outside of the roll—I know I have a leather 
belt that will run straight and true on the pulleys and never go wrong. 
I used to have trouble with my belting—until I learned that there was one 
kind of leather belt that always gave satisfactory service—since then I've stuck 
\ to those Phoenix belts bearing the N. Y. L. B. Trade-Mark. 


“I tell you it’s a great thing—this guarantee of uniform quality that 
those New York Leather Belting Company fellows have. You can 
depend on every Phoenix belt they ship being ‘right up to scratch’ 
That’s why they're so economical—because they're dependable— 
no break-downs and no tie-ups of production.” 






































We have been serving satisfied buyers of leather belting for 
many years—and their re-orders are the strongest evidence 
of the unvarying quality and efficiency of our belting. 


Look for the TRADE-MARK of 


The New York Leather Belting Company 


Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Leather Strapping and Specialties 
Kent Ave. & So.11th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Dealers in principai cities of the United States 
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make investigations and recommendations and keep in 
touch with the progress of economies. Included in such 
a staff should be men intimately familiar with practical 
operating economies whose duties would be the delivering 
of lectures or talks, which should be planned so as to 
reach directly not only managers and owners of the in- 
dustries, but also the chief engineers and firemen of the 
boiler plants. This feature of the plan, by itself, would 
undoubtedly result in great savings. 

The United States Bureau of Mines has for a number 
of years engaged in obtaining and disseminating scien- 
tific information regarding the mining and consumption 
of coal, and the results of the work have been of great 
value to technical engineers who are able to use and apply 
it. It is evident that we now require an extension of the 
idea of education, but in such form as directly to affect 
the men who run the boiler plants of our country, for in 
their hands is the saving or wasting of one-fourth of our 
fuel supply. 

Six hundred million tons of coal were mined in the 
United States in 1916. If we assume only one-half of 
this to have been used for our industrial boiler plants, 
then a quarter of the coal used under boilers amounts to 
75,000,000 tons per year. It is worth while to save this 
fuel by preventing its waste. This quantity of coal repre- 
sents the use of 1,500,000 fifty-ton freight cars 
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HOW DID THEY DO IT 


Sleight of Hand Work by Reeves Pulley Company, Colum- 
bus, Ind., Shipping a Mammoth Pulley 

_ Did you ever see a man place three pints of liquid 

in a quart bottle? The reproduction of a photograph 

herewith tells how Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, 





ALL, SUUPRLULS 











Ind., did something like that, using a big pulley and a 
box car instead of liquid and a bottle. Pinch by pinch 
the car was made to swallow the pulley. It was a tight 
squeeze at that, for the pulley was 16 feet in diameter, 
38 inch face. The pulley weighs 17,000 pounds, and will 
transmit 870 H. P. The company has been manufac- 
turing these mammoth pulleys for twenty years, and have 
yet to record their first casualty. 
—~te 


NINETY-TWO STEEL SHIPS 


That is the Number Under Contract in San Francisco for 
Delivery January 1, 1919 
From San Francisco comes the report that there are 


now ninety-two steel vessels contracted for there on 





which delivery has been promised not later than January 
first. These vessels will have an aggregate tonnage of a 
million tons, and are being built by firms in San Francisco 
and vicinity at a contract price aggregating $160,000,000. 
If all these ships are launched on schedule time, the ton- 
nage going into the water will exceed by three times the 
tonnage of all the merchant ships constructed in Japan 
during the fiscal year ending April 1, last. The ninety- 
two ships named are exclusive of the work undertaken 
for the navy department and of wooden and concrete ship 
construction under way there. , 

Twenty thousand men are employed in the yards han- 
dling the ships named, and it is fully expected that when 
the new plants now under construction are completed 
that fifty thousand men will be employed directly in the 
construction of ships in the vicinity of San Francisco. 
This will mean meeting the problem of housing more 


than 225,000 people. 
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The Man They Were Looking For 


E. C. Peck, for 18 years superintendent of the Cleve- 

land Twist Drill Co., has been granted a leave of absence 
from his work at the request of the government and has 
been taken to Washington to exercise broad powers in 
the work of standardization and production of armament, 
supplies and ammunition, 
The attention of government officials was called to 
Peck when he was asked how soon he could deliver a 
huge order of tools. He answered: “Our reserve sup- 
nly, held for the government, can be moved at once, and 
our army of workers will have the rest ready as fast as 
railroads can supply us with cars.” 
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i}| Compressed 

| White and Bales 

| Colored Weighing 
| 600 Ibs. 
| Efficient 300 Ibs. 
| Service 200 Ibs. 
| 100 lbs. 
Consistent 50 Ibs. 
| Prices 








WIPING 
CLOTHS 


| We are Packers, Washers and Manufacturers of a com- 
| plete line of Wiping Cloths of Guaranteed Quality that 
satisfies the most discriminating users. 
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Globe Screw Cutting 
Engine Lathes 

Unusual accuracy. Perfect 
workmanship. Finest material. 
Sizes 13 in. and 15 in. swing, 5 ft. 
to 10 ft. beds. 15 in. 8 ft..for im- 








on the Market 












The Most Satisfactory 
GARAGE LATHE 


No. 158 Globe 15 in. 8 ft. Lathe 


mediate ship yment. JOBBERS! Get prices 
and sales proposition. ‘*Globe”’ is best 
Garage Lathe for the pr*7eo0n the market. 


Write Today for Catalogue 


Manufactured by 
fs Vachin ery-Supply Co. 


205-211 W. Court Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 





















































THE “SAFETY FIRST”’ 
C & H POWDER FLASK 


is a non-conductor of electricity 
and will prevent accidents through 
explosions from electrical contact. 
It is impervious to moisture, and 
keeps the powder dry. It is very 
strong and durable. 

“Fibrotta’” Fire Pails, Color Pails, Weav- 
ers’ Pails, Spittoons, Waste Jars, etc., are 
very durable. They are made in one 
piece, and have a hard, glass-like surface. 
They are easily washed and last much 
longer than galvanized articles, whose 
price is very high and keeps on rising. 

Write for a “Fibrotta’’ Catalog 


CORDLEY & HAYES 
35 Leonard St. New York City 














GEARS 


SPUR BEVEL 
MITER WORM 
MORTISE WHEELS 


With Cut or Machine Molded Teeth 


M: ide of Cast Iron, 
ni-Steel, 
‘ast Steel, 
forgings, 
on “onze and 
Rawhide 


We have the most complete line 
of gear preparations and_ pat- 
terns in the country. 


Let us quote 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


17th Street and Western Avenue CHICAGO 
50 Church St., New York, 711 Main St., Dallas, Tex. 


you prices. 























Accurate Workmanship 


MANY STYLES AND SIZES 


The Cushman Chuck Co. 


SUNN 


Our Specialties are sold to Jobbers only 


Hanna “Ball Joint” 
Pipe Hanger 


is the 


S une ° *T 
and 

tronges 

hanger ever made. 


@Note the ball ana 
socket joint. 

@ Hanger can swing in 
any direction. 

@Not necessary to re- 
move hanger to raise 
or lower pipe. 


Write for 
‘Our Silent Salesman” 





The Penn Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERSONALS 

Henry Cave has been appointed production manager of 
the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

C. = Parsons, of the Mines Branch, Ottawa, Canada, has 
beer made superintendent of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.'s 
gré iphite mill and mine at Graphite, N. 

C. A. Kuebler, formerly manager of the sales promotion 


department of the Burnett-Larsh Manufacturing 
Ohio, has recently been promoted to 


Mueller, 


o., Dayton, 
general manager. 


Charles E. formerly connected with the Hays 


Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa., has been appointed secretary 
and treasurer of the American Hollow Boring Co., Erie, Pa. 

James H. Hughes, formerly connected with the C arnegie 
Steel Co., in Cleveland, has been appointed manager of the 
teel and tube department of the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 

EK. W. Sanborn, Chicago, has been appointed representa- 
tive for J. B. Wise, Inc., of Watertown, N. Y., for Chicago 
ind adjacent territory Mr. Sanborn’s headquarters are at 





332 South Michigan avenue. 


. Powell, for many years advertising manager of the 
Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Buda Co., Harvey, IIL, 
manufacturer of the Buda engine, used in heavy-duty trucks 
and farm tractors. 


Harold J. Lloyd, general manager of Metal & Hardware 
Products, Ltd., Mahpro House, Mansell street, Tower Hill, 
London, E. 1, has resigned his position in order to join the 
staff of the Metropolitan Carriage, Wagon & Finance Co 
Ltd,. Birmingham. 


H. O. Penland, 


connected with the U. S. Ball Bearing 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, as sales engineer, and since Jan- 
ary 1, 1918, stationed at the company’s Cleveland office at 
533 Leader-News Building, was recently promoted to be 
‘leveland office manager. 

Harry J. Warner, for twelve years with the Continental 
Motors Corporati .n, acting as vice president in charge of pro 
duction for six years, has been appointed vice president of the 


Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich., and a member of 
the ecutive committee and board of directors. He will have 
complete charge of production. 








S 1el H. Moon, general manager of the Ahrens & Ott 
ivis of the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co., at 
) lle IN | elected secretary and treasurer of 

he Standard facturing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa 
» SU ceed tl M let Mr. Moot le be en con 
té \ t I F aS vears | \\ I sales 

ser of tl Ort S10 it Louis and at 

the present t f the Louisville Bo: Trade 

ll s r 1 rene il ma oe 





is request, George M. Landers has beet 








s as pres of the North & Judd Manufactur . 
Britain, Conn.. in order that he mav give his entire time 

» his work as assistant to State Food Director Robert Sco 
ville. Mr. Landers will remain with the company as a vice 
pre “9 nt Stan new officers are Howard C. Noble, president; 
E. Wig itman, vice president and secretary; Frederick M. 


» president and treasurer; George M. Landers and 
Proctor Carr, vice ~residents; Samuel McCutcheon, assistant 
secretarv: A. H. Parker, assistant treasurer. Proctor Carr, 
formerly sales manager of the Skinner Chuck Co. and vice 
president American Hardware Corporation, were added to 


Re will Vie 


the directorate. 
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FACTORY ADDITIONS 

Filer & Stowell Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
60 x 108 feet. 

The Buffalo Dry 
large machine shop. 

Lincoln Brass & Spinning Co., 
story addition, 25 x 125 feet. 

The Standard Screw Products Co., 
several additions to its plant. 

Winslow Brothers Co., Chicago, is erecting a steel heat- 
treating plant to cost $10,000. 


is building a foundry, 


Dock Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 


is building a 
Chicago, is building a two- 
Detroit, Mich., 


will erect 


The Smith-Worthington Co., 
two-story addition to its plant. 


Hartford, Conn., will build 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 


| Cleveland, is building 
a tactory addition, 50 x 162 feet. 


The Susman Feuer Co., Bridgeport, Conn., is 
four-story warehouse, 53x75 feet. 

The Rockaway Motor Co., Cortland, N. Y., will build a one- 
story plant addition, 50x 200 feet. 


building a 


® 


The International Heater Co., Utica, N. Y., is building an 
addition to its foundry, 20 x 58 feet. 
The Patton Paint Co., Milwaukee, has purchased a site, 


200 x 300 feet, for future extensions. 
The Catchpole Boiler Works, Geneva, N. Y., 
extension to its foundry, 30 x 87 feet. 
Milford Iron Foundry Co., Milford, 
contract for an addition, 88x 97 feet. 
The Kellogg Structural Steel Co., 
build a one-story steel shop addition. 
T. McAvity & Sons, St. Johns, N. 
tion to its shell plant, to cost $100,000. 


is building an 
Mass., has awarded 


Buffalo, N. Y., plans to 


B., is building an addi- 


Plans have been prepared by The Richard De Cou Co., 
Philadelphia, for a one-story foundry. 

Watrous Engine Works Co., Brantford, Ont., 
one-story addition at a cost of $16,000. 

Mars Metal Co., Seattle, Wash., is building a one-story 
masonry foundry building, 90 x 120 feet. 

The American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
ing an addition to its plant, 25x 50 feet. 

The U. S. 


tory building, 


will build 


is build- 
Hame Co., Buffalo, is planning a four-story fac- 
50 x 94 feet, and 50 x 27 feet. 
Detroit, has awarded 
and foundry 


Michigan Steel Castings Co., 
for an addition to its factory 


contract 


Che Locomobile Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has awarded gen- 
eral contract for an extension, 32x 80 feet. : 
Che Graham Valve Co., Boonville, Ind., 
story foundry, machine 
Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., Chicago, is building 
several additions to its plant to cost $30,000. : 
Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis., is 
extension to its plant, 30x 250 feet. 


shop and core room. 





The Highway 
build an 

Chicago Hardware & Foundry Co., Chicago, has 
contract for a foundry addition, 40 x 200 feet. 


planning to 
warded 


The Connecticut Brass Co., Waterburv, Conn., has awarded 
contract for a one-story addition, 72x75 feet. 

The Eastern Steel Car & Foundry Co., Chicago, is building 

brick and steel addition at a cost of $30,000. 

The Timkin Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, is building 
a large storage building for steel mill purposes. 

United Standard Machine Co., Stamford, Conn., is building 
an addition to its plant, one-story, 70 x 190 feet. 
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render in connection with its appli- | 
cation has filled the need. | 
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It assures to the buyers of DUX- 
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Ask us for dealer proposition and in- ae 
formation on sales assistance we render 
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wit Tanners 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Main Office and Factory, 42 Ferry St., New York § Oak Leather Tanneries, Bristol, Tenn. 


Branches and Stockrooms in many important cities 
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The Stearns Motor Sales Co., Cleveland, will build a service 
Station, one-story, 134 x 150 feet, to cost $25,000. 


Ame Baltimore, Md., is 


105 x 175 


rican Can Co., 





dition, 











PML, QUPPLEIES 


erection otf a rour-story ad re¢ 

[The Newton Machine Works, Philadelphia, has awarded 

ntract for improvements to its machine shop 

lr} Armstrong Manufacturing Co., Bridgeport, Con: is 
yuildi a one-st machine shop, 60 x 146 feet 

The Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburg s building a 

crete warehouse, 72 x 306 feet, to cost $200,000 

The Jol Whitfield Co., Toronto, Ont inufacturer of 

iin, will erect an extensive addition to its plant 

Che MecCairns Foundry Co., Connellsville, Pa., wall bull 
n addition to its foundry, one-story, 60 x 65 feet 

The Southington Hardware Co., Southington, Conn., will 
suild a shipping and storage building, 50 x 100 feet. 

Che Cincinnati Grinder Co., C ins to build a 





\. C. Hoefingheff is 1 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 


addition to its plant. 
Niagara Electro Chemical Co., 








has had 


plans prepared for a two-story addition, 
Che Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass., has awarded 
contract for the erection of an extension, 30 x 64 feet. 


South Boston, 


Che Walworth Manufacturing Co., 
7 30 x 40 feet 


1s awarded contract for a brick addition, 
Washington Pump & Machinery ( Hazelto 
Pa., is building an extension to its plant, 100 x 200 feet 


orporation, 


\f- 





The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, is bt out 
story factory, 100 150 feet. Estimated cost, 

Reliance Motor Truck Co., Appleton, Wis., is building 

ee-story plant, 45 x 250 feet. Estimated cost, $50,000. 























Mass.., 


Che Onondaga Steel Co racuse, N. Y., plans to build 
me-story ad T10 +() 6U feet Estimate 1 cost, $50,000. 
The H S Co it, manufacturer ot 
< S ot 60x 100 feet 
Steam & Mohawk Valley ( Mi tica, Ni. 4 
1 bu ; e room additio1 sto 18 feet 
| ( Lic Co \fay \ ] < o sf 
f 1.500.000 
nA ( : . : 
| 
t ) ne lass 
. , \4 
. , ; 
0 ’ 
| ( 1 
= ‘ Cc \ ~ { \ ~ 
' 
( P & Shear Works. CI ‘ : 
] 1 ) t $35 
NX br e Wo o 9 Island ( i nl S 
‘Ty, ‘ ie . 135 
G t Lakes Eng ‘ ge Worl S Ohi 
c ¢ ] y c ohit 1 1 + C S () O( 
( se D Works, Woonsocket, R. | S irded 
the erection of a two-story 1 72 x 88 feet 
( ict s be awarded by the Cit M Co.. Cleve 
1 t} construction ot a one-stor ext SiO 70x 90 
ousine Top Co., Kalamazoo, Micl has awarded 
mntract for the construction of a three-ste iddition, 66 x 166 
feet 
Che Erlin Canning & Supply Co., Fremo Ohio, plans to 
uild an addition to its plant, 40 x 70 feet, wi 1 wing, 30 x 30 
eet 
. ? : b - 
Contract has been awarded by the Norton Co., Worcester, 
iss.. for the erection of a steel, one-story addition, 50 x 100 





feet. 
The Connecticut Sash & Door Co., New 
building a one-story garage, 45x 90 feet. E. 
dent. 
The Grip Nut Co., South Whitley, Ind., is rebuilding its 
factory recently destroyed by fire. A. B. Chadwick is man- 
ager. 


Haven, Conn., is 
S. Minor is presi- 





Armour & Co 


are having plans prepared for the erection 


of an eight-story refrigerating plant to be erected in New 
York. 
The Contact Process, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of acids, 


has awarded contract for alterations and improvements to its 


Motor Car Co., has 


erection of a three 


Detroit, awarded 
extension to its 


Che Paige Detroit 
for the 


story 


plant. 
[ 


und Textile Co., Farnumsville, Mass., has awarded con- 
tract tor a reinforced concrete addition, 47 x 134 feet, one- 
story. 

The Vancouver Cedar Mills, Dollarton, B. C., is building 
in addition to its sawmill and will install machinery to cost 
$10,000 

The Koehler Manufacturing Co., Marlboro, Mass., will 
build a two-story addition, 45x 180 feet. Estimated cost, 


$30,000 


Taunton, Mass., is 


Che Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., 
Z two-story office 


having plans prepared for the 
yuilding. 

The Grant S 
awarded contract 
20x 45 feet. 


erection of a 


Woolen Co., 
erection t 


Mass., has 
addition, 


Enfield, 
one-story 


Kelley 


for the ot a 


Grand Rapids, Mich., plans to build 


addition to its factory, 50x 125 feet. T. H. Tapley 


[Imperial Chemical Co., 


a one-stor 





is Manager 
has had 
addition, 


Arms & Fuse Co., 


the 


International 


Bloomfield, N. J., 


ins prepared for erection of a three-story 


’.. Wright ¢ p.. 
-, will build a 


Hamilton, 


one-story 


wire and 
basement 


Wnt., 
and 


J tinware 
manufactu addition, 


56x 150 feet. 





eveland Automatic Machine Co., Cleveland, is build- 

















ing an extension to its plant to be 60x 215 feet. Estimated 
cost, SSO,000 
Che W. Cramp & Sons Co., as awarded con- 
ct for ] erection otf a one ichine shop, to 
st $200.00 
itts g ridge & Works, Rochester, Pa s build 
' . NG fe tl Bovard & Sefang Co 
, ) ] - 
I IX S¢ Cit N has con 
t ) e-s it t ts for 
| (; ( ici¢ 1 is id 
S 5 N treet ts 
) ( | “ee. oe. S Iding 
| Ship & Engine ( ( I has 
t r I t ( st mower 
r ¢ rep r ) C ous XW s( S ,oile Works 
B alo, N. Y rr the construct one-story boiler 
shi 85 ] ) ¢ 
. Elevator Co., Lt I William, Ont 
tract to S.. 3 McQ 1een fo he erection of an 
ext S 1ddit1o 
e | rso ; ingham Co., Columbus, Ind., is building 
i to its hoisting engine department to take care of 
G ‘ n t orders 
ie Ne Bedford Gas & Edison Li; Co., New Bedford, 
Mass ill build a transformer house, one-st 20 x 40 feet, 
t | rhavet Mass 
The Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., Johnstown, N. Y., has 
awarded contract fpr the erection of a concrete and brick 
1ddition to its plant 


J., 


3roadway 


York Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, N. 
a one-story addition, 50x 112 feet, at 


w streets. 








building a 
Partington is president 


The Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, i 
one- addition, 90 x 200 feet. C 
and general manager. 

D. Lupton Sons Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer of steel 
sash, has had plans prepared for the erection of a one-story 
addition, 140 x 300 feet. 

J. B. Wise, Inc., Watertown, N. Y., manufacturer of plumb- 


story 


















































An Improvement 


On the Old Style Square White Duck 





Hydraulic Packing Commonly Sold 





RED HYDRAUL| 





, » can secure the exclusive 
¥ OU selling agency for this new 
packing if you wire or write at once to 


GOCLOW CENTER PACKING COMPANY 


1732 South Michigan Avenue 
New York CHICAGO Toronto 























You Need this Book 


These are abnormal times; the usual 
sources of supply are crippled. You 
need all the help you can get and here’s 
a book that will prove a friend indeed. 
This remarkable catalogue contains over 
1100 pages of equipment items and is an 
able representative cf our seventy-eight 
years cf merchandising experience. 
Lists equipment for ers, Ship Builders, 
Carpenters, Electri- Foundries, Mills, Rail- 
cians, Machinists, roads, Elevators, Roof- 
Contractors, Plumb- ers, Power Plants, etc. 
Simplify your buying problems — send 
for a copy today. Address Dept. 16. 


GeEO-B-CARPENTER & CO 440 No.Wetts St. CHICAGO 














The CHICAGO Line 


Another of Many Specialties in Our Complete Line 
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SKF Ball Bearing 
Friction Clutch Pulley 


SKF Ball Bearing Friction Clutch Pulley is 
simple in construction, easy to install, and requires 
less space on shaft than ordinary clutches. Ball 
Bearings are dust proof, and the lubricant chamber 
needs refilling but two to four times a year according 
to conditions. 


ECONOMY IN DIRECT DRIVES 
Drive Buffing Lathes, Emery and Disk Grinders, 


Fans, Punch Presses, etc., direct from line shafts. 
Make your want known—IVe'll clutch it, Dio away with counter shafts and save power, belts, 
Dealers’ proposition on request. lubricant, time and trouble. 


Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co.” &n'" Chicago 


f Power Transmitting Appliances 
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IN) Nene uit 2 Gl UPPLUES 


| ing goods, plans to build a two-story 
i Estimated cost, $60,000. 
Corning Glass Works, 
story extension, 120 x 160 feet, 
Estimated cost, $60,000. 


to its plant at Wellsboro, 


ling a one-story addition to its plan 


Estimated cost, $250,000. 


Guyton & Cumfer, Cl 


ve one-story, 40x 50 feet. 


























one 42x 100 feet, and the 
Phe Barber Asphalt 
equipment for a boilet 
which are being erecte 
Manufacturing 
manufacturer of ignition is having plans prepared 
| for the erection of an addition to its plant 
The American Blower 
and exhaust machinery, i 


176 feet. J. T. G. Miller 


is general manager. 








The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., has awarded contract for the erection of a two-story 
addition, 20 x 60 feet, and a five-story addition. 

National Lamp Works of the General Electric Co., East 
Cleveland, Ohio, is planning a power house and plant at 
Buffalo, N. Y., to be three stories, 80 x 275 feet. 

The Atlantic Nail & Wire Co., New York City, has pur- 
chased the plant of the DuBois Brewing Co., Newark, N. J., 
and will make extensive alterations to the plant. 

Liberty Machine Tool & Die Co., Newark, N. J., has 
awarded contract to the Essex Construction Co., for the erec- 
tion of a one-story machine shop, 80x 100 feet. 

The Doehler Die Casting Co., Toledo, Ohio, will enlarge 
its plant ‘ the erection of two buildings, one 50x 100 feet, 
and a 100-foot one-story extension to its foundry 

The cd h Mining Co., Verona, Mich., has awarded 
contract for the erection of a brick and steel manufacturing 
building, one-story, 60 x 177 feet, and 60 x 125 feet. 

The Hendee Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Mass., manu- 

turer ot motoreycles, is building a one-story hardening 
int, 60x 81 feet, and a boiler house, 40x71 feet. 

The R. & V. Wagner Ordnance Co., Rock Island, Il., manu- 
facturer of munitions, is building a heat-treating plant and 
an addition, 32x 450 feet, to its main ordnance shop 





he Neptune Meter Co., New York City, has awarded con- 
act to C. C. Woodruff & Co., Long Island City, N. Y., for 


25 x 54 feet. 


1e construction of a one-story addition, 

Che Cole Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C., manufacturer 
a hinery, is building a one-story pattern 

one-story wood-working plant. 





he Henry Souther Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn., is 
ing a brick, mill construction, two-story extension to its 
plant, 30x 35 feet, and a one-story addition, 35 x 40 feet. 





empleton Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago, manufacturer of 





iilroa has awarded general contract for the erec- 
n of factory, 57 x 200 feet, to cost $30,000. 
Contract has been awarded by the Baltimore Manutacturing 


imore, Md., to D. L. Shepard, Boston, Mass., for the 


erection of six concrete factory buildin gs, to cost $500,000. 





Bauer & Black, Chicago, manufacturer of rena has 
rded contract fer the erection of a seven-story addition, 
, toits plant at West 25th and Dearborn streets. 

‘ial Works, Bay City, Mich., manufacturer of 
and railroad appliances, plans to build a pattern and 
building, 60 x 100 feet, at an estimated cost of $50,000. 











Wells Brothers Construction Co., Chicago, has been 
awarded contract for a warehouse, 125 x 142 feet, to be erected 





for the William Davies Co., at an estimated cost of $800,000. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Williamsport, Pa., has 
d contract to the Austin Co., Bulletin Building, Phila- 
a, for the erection of a one-story addition, 90 x 200 feet. 





he Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn., has awarded 
contract for the erection of a brick, mill construction factory, 
one-story. 77 x 300 feet, and a two-story office building, 40 x 77 






alve & Meter Co., Cincinnati, has awarded 
‘r-DeVore Co., Cincinnati, for a one-story 


dition, 50x 89 feet, to be of reinforced concrete construc- 





ppl Claire, Wis., manufac- 
turer of steam fitters, ogy and automobile SUP] ca iS 
building a_ five-story nie + ‘x 125 feet. Setimaeed cost, 
$50,000. : 

Che Noble Motor Truck Corporation, Kendallville, Ind., 
has purchased a ten-acre site and will soon start work on the 
erection of an addition to its plant. LL. B. Garrison is sales 


The W. H. Hobbs Su 





The Saginaw Malleable Iron Co., Saginaw, Mich., will 
double the capacity of its foundry by the erection of an addi- 
onal foundry building, 140 x 400 feet, and an addition to its 


power house. 





The Thilmany Paper & Pulp Co., Kaukauna, Wis., has 
awarded contract for the erection of a two-story building, 
70 x 70 feet, to be equipped as a machine shop, forge room and 
blacksmith shop. 

Tre Victor R. Browning Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of 
special machinery, has had plans prepared for a two-story 
reinforced concrete addition, 50 x 175 feet, to its plant in Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

G. F. Blakeslee & Co., Chicago, has awarded contract for 
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Mr. Dealer: 






Americ 
American 
American 
American 
American 


You Should Enthusiastically Recommend the Masterly 


>MEDART- 


, V-Groove Friction Clutch 


The following are a few of the hundreds of industries whose 


opinion of them we value most hizhly: 


an 


Aluminum Ore Co. 

i Blower Co. 

Car & Foundry Co. 
Sheet & Tin 
Strawboard 
Tool Works 


Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Illinois Steel Co. 
Interstate Cooperage Co. 
International Shoe Co. 
King Powder Mills 
Maine Coated Paper Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Plate Co. 
Co. 


Ames Shovel & Tool Co. National Carbon Co. 
Anglo-American Mill Co. National Lead Co. 
Armour & Co. Nicholson File Co. 
Bonham Cotton Mills 


Rollin Chemical Co. 
Singer Mfs. Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Fitz Water Wheel Co. The Autocar Co 
e ° Hercules Powder Co Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Medart V-Groove Friction Hydraulic Press Brick Co. Wilson & Co. 


Clutch as used in connection 
with a Steel Rim Pulley. This 
Clutch, made solid or split con- 
struction, with interchangeable 
sleeve, can be used with either 


MODERATE PRICES 


Medart Patent Pulley Co. 


Re 








QUICK SHIPMENTS 
































a pulley, gear, sprocket or rope 
sheave. ee, ere 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ( ( 
Branch House, Cincinnati 
POSITIVELY GUARANTEED Sales Office: 701 People’s Life Building, Chicago ; ; 
TO GIVE § ISFACTION Engineering Sales Office I ¢ 
ON MONEY-BACK BASIS Philadelphia, Colonial Trust Company Building 
Bond Buy Bond T iSSi 
Buy U. S. Bonds uy Bond Transmission 
September marks the launching of the 4th rene eet Sah ee ee geen eemien 
; , machinery was so greatly needed. The country 
Liberty Loan Drive he entire country is ; aS Os 
, is a beehive of industry and quantity production 
} j time | Ilw yrmecd e he erecct ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 
by this time fully informed as to the ne ity is essential. Only good equipment can meet the 
of furnishing funds to our government, as well vreat production demand. 


as the desirability of U.S. Bonds as a safe and 
profitable investment. 
and employe in the mill supply business, en- 
joying the security given by our great govern- 


ment. should be the owner of 4th Loan Bonds. 


DD 


Buy them early, willingly 


and generously. 


Every official, manager 


Our factories are all working to capacity. Bond 
transmission is going in every direction and becom- 
ing better established than ever before. Dealers 


who look ahead can see in this an opportunity for 
cashing in after the war on the growing popularity 
of Bond equipment. If you are one who can see 
possibilities, write now to our sales manager for 
the Bond agency proposition. In some localities 


we need distributors immediately. 








BOND FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
MANHEIM, Lancaster Co., PA. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Charles Bond Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Christiana Machine Company, Christiana, Pa. 
J. & G. Rich Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Canadian Bond Hanger & Coupling Co., Limited, Alexandria, Ontario 
Bond Engineering Works, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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AGLI, GUPPLUES 

















the erection of a one-story addition, 110x337 feet, to be 
erected at its plant at Cicero, Ill. The company manufactures 
dish-washing machines. 

Work has been started on the addition to the plant of the 


The High Falls Pulp & Paper Co., High Falls, N. Y., is 
building a one-story paper mill, 60 x 260 feet. 
Electric Products Co., Cleveland, has acquired a site and 


:, : de arted no will build a one-story factory, 90x 176 feet. 

| monsaiead gon ron 280 Fnac lig ; oo ag ed oo The Eddy Foundry Co., Chicago, has acquired a site and 
| ane lod rut > te ong, and another O4U feet long. plans to build a one-story plant, 90 x 300 feet. 

| “S ate Cost, J, yVUYU, Tn _ > mp . ~ r r 

ice Wheel Missitians Wiisaiiiiiedied sie Wins Ohi The Terry & Tench Co., Long Island City, N. Y., contem- 
e Fiettrick brothers Manuracturing \o., Fremont, Who, plates the erection of a large shipbuilding plant. 

| manutacturer of awnings, tents and canvas belting, has ac- Tl cos pe . ‘ ell: I os - oer ; 
| quired the plant of the Monarch Waterproofing Co. and plans 1e Grimes Canning Co., Pella, owa, is building a corn 
| to equip same for its own use. canning plant at an estimated cost of $125,000. 


The Excelsior Needle Co., Chicopee, Mass., owned by the 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn., has awarded contract for 
the erection of two two-story additions, 33x45 feet, and a 
four-story addition, 50x50 feet. 

The Northern Wood Products Co., Glidden, Wis., manu- 
facturer of tool handles, broom sticks, etc., plans to rebuild 
its factory recently destroyed by fire. Estimated cost, $35,000 
W. A. Thomas is general manager. 

Contract has been awarded by the Mosler Safe Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, to The George A. Fuller Co., Chicago, for two 
additions, one a storage building, 50 x 350 feet, and the other 
a craneway, 50x 500 feet Estimated cost, $100,000. 


_ The Weehawken Drydock Co., Weehawken, N. 
ing a large shipbuilding plant at Peekskill,.N. Y. 
The Birmingham Steel Corporation, Birmingham, Ala., is 
building a fabricating plant at a cost of $1,000,000. 
The United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, will 
erect a gas producing plant at a cost of $200,000. 


J., is build- 


The Great Northern Canneries Co., New Westminster, 
B. C., is building a cooperage plant to cost $30,000. 

The Lennox Chemical Co., Cleveland, is building a one- 
story factory, 90 x 400 feet. Estimated cost, $100,000. 

John Griffith & Son, Chicago, contractors, will erect an 
artillery camp at Stithton, Ky., at a cost of $15,000,000. 


Che Thomas Hayward, Jr., Co., New Cumberland, W. Va . : : ; . rs . 

} home é é ae Ks 1 ri : r: ’ Ober eiamtecae  itbeaiinies ac . . me 
has purchased the plant of the National Steel Castings Co oe John Jbenberger I orge Co., West Allis, Wis., Pipe 
pak chasse cm : alee aha ara aE ‘’ paring plans for a large manufacturing plant. Estimated cost, 
and plans to remodel it and purchase new machinery and 340.000 





ment for the manufacture of steel castings and foundry 





yplies 
he Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co., 9th and Main streets, 
Richmond, Va., has awarded contract for improvements and 


to its shops, brass foundry and blacksmith shop at 








Alexander A. Garroway, Charleroi, Pa., has purchased a 
29-acre tract near Elizabeth, Pa., as a site for a manufactur- 
ing plant. 

Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind., 


has awarded contract for 


i rdditions j X 7 te I 
Huntington. W. Va. Estimated cost, $500,000 | I. Cabell the erection of a factory, 240 x 247 feet, and a two-story plant, 
is chief engineer 100 x 192 feet. 
The Smith Paper Co., Lee, Mass., has awarded contract for. Empire Rubber Manufacturing Co:, lrenton, N. J., manu- 
the erection of a four-story brick stock house and wash mill, facturer of rubber goods, plans to establish a branch factory 
‘a ° Pe ; P “een on 
4() x 120 feet, to cost $45,000: also a brick, mill construction, ®@! Greenville, 5. C. 
one-story addition, 20 x 50 feet, to its finishing room, and a Elkert Brothers Leather 0... Milwaukee, Wis., is contem- 
one-sto addition to its motor room. plating the erection of a tannery and leather manufacturing 
3 , 4 4 F lay t ~ost $5 
American Steel Tube Co., Toledo, Ohio, has purchased int, to cost $90,000. 
a plant and three acres of land owned »y the Landers Che Greenville Compress Co., Greenville, Miss., 1S building 
1: § 





Brothers Co., and plans to build a one-story addition, 50 x 400 
feet, for the manufacture of tubes for aerial bombs, shells and 
ripods [The company also plans to build several smaller 
additions to its plant. 

The Janesville Machine Co., Janesville, Wis., which re 
cently reorganized and increased its capital stock from $750,- 
000 to $2,250,000, plans to build a plant for the manufacture 
i The company also plans to enlarge its present 
farm machinery and implement plant for the manufacture 
of machinery. J. A. Craig is president. 

F. D. Chase, Inc., Engineer, 122 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, will soon award contract for the erection of a foun- 
dry plant for the General Motors Corporation, at Saginaw, 
Mich., which will include a pattern shop and storage building, 
100 x 120 feet; a core building, 100x400 feet, and a foundry, 
163 x 440 feet. Estimated cost, $1,100,000. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. announces that contract 
has been awarded and work started on the erection of an up- 
to-date addition to its Cleveland plant, which is planned to 
double the present output. It is expected that work will be 
completed on the building itself about November 1. The 
necessary equipment has been ordered and will be delivered 
and ready for installation by the time the building is com- 
pleted, so that the additional production contemplated will 
be available very soon thereafter. 


ot tractors. 


NEW FACTORIES 
The Burnaby Oil Co., Burnaby, B. C. 
plant at a cost of $100,000. 
H. J. Porter, Framingham, Mass., is building a brick, mill 
construction, five-story factory. 
The West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, is building an im- 
mense power plant to cost $1,000,000. 


is building an oil 


The Kenosha Die & Stamping Co., Kenosha, Wis., is con- 
templating the erection of a new plant. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation, Norfolk, Va., is build- 
ing a large plant at a cost of $3,000,000. 

The Central Forge Co., Detroit, is building a new drop 
forge plant. Estimated cost, $350,000. 


The Woodward Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., is building a 


$25,000,000 plant for Government work. 


a large plant, to cost with equipment about $280,000. N. 
Goldstein is president. 

National Dry Dock & Repair Co., New York City, Borough 
of Richmond, is building a plant on Staten Island. E. P. 
Morse, ‘ee is interested. 

The Fabricated Ship Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
build a shipbuilding plant at an estimated cost of $250,000. 
R. E. Newton is president. 

Mobile Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, Ala., plans to build a 
fabricating shop, forge shop and flanging works. F. Mc- 
Laughlin is general manager. 

The Armour Packing Co., Baltimore, Md., is having plans 
prepared for the erection of a packing plant. Estimated cost, 
including machinery, $250,000. 

Van Cleef Brothers, Chicago, manufacturer of rubber and 
leather cement and automobile supplies, will build a factory 
at an estimated cost of $25,000. 

The Crucible Steel Co., Harrison, N. J., has awarded con- 
tract for the construction of a one-story rolling mill, 200 x 400 
feet. Estimated cost, $500,000. 

The National Lead Co., New York City, has awarded con- 
tract for the erection of a five-story factory, 49x 210 feet, 
to be erected at a cost of $250,000. 

The Farmers Dairy Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has awarded 
contract for the construction of a three-story creamery plant, 
60 x 100 feet. C. Eisley is manager. 

Plans have been prepared for a steel and reinforced con- 
crete storehouse to cost $90,000, for the Government at the 
naval training station, Newport, R. I. 

The San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, 
Calif., has issued bonds for $1,000,000, for the construction of 
an addition to its electric power plant. 

Lincoln Drydock Co., Philadelphia, is contemplating the 
erection of a drydock opposite the Hog Island shipyard at 
Lincoln Park, to cost about $4,000,000. 

The Dependable Truck & Tractor Co., Galesburg, IIl., is 
planning to establish a factory for the manufacture of several 
types of trucks. C. V. Morse is president. 

The Wilbur B. Driver Co., Belleville, N. J., recently incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $500,000, plans to build a plant 
for the manufacture of wire rope, cables, etc. 









































This is a man-to-man appeal for you to help 
the Government grasp a great opportunity, and 
for vou to discharge a grave responsibility. 

The Allied program to speed up the war 
and quickly bring about the final overthrow 
of the German Armies calls for an immediate 
mustering of America’s final contribution of 
man-power. We must raise our army to 5.000.000 
men at once! 

Nearly 3.000.000 of the needed 5.000.000 are 
already under arms—but Class 1 of the Draft 
will be exhausted by October 1. To go into the 
deferred classifications and take men essential 
to industries, and men with dependent families. 
is unwise. 

A new Class 1 must be created at once. Laws 
are being framed calling upon men within cer- 
tain ages to register (the War Department’s 
recommendation is for 18 to 21 and 32 to 45 
years as the age limits), and the President will 
appoint a Registration Day early in September. 

Thirteen million men must register in a 
single day. Later these men will be classified. 
Industries will not lose men who are absolutely 
essential to them, and families will not lose their 
bread-winners. But every man must register. 


You are a center of influence 


As an employer or an important executive you 
are a center of influence, anc 


the Government 
needs your active co-operation in putting through 
this gigantic task without confusion or delay. 
Thirteen million men must 
be told of the law between 
now and Registration Day 
(watch newspapers for 
date): and they must under- 
stand the why of it. and just 
where and how they are to 





register. For these details 


Watch the newspapers for 


Sy f: 
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AMLL QUPPLUES 


To Employers and Important Executives— 


AQ Government Jroclamation 
The Army Needs Your Influence 


in an Emergency — 








ask your Local Board, or your city or county 
clerk. 

You can reach the men in your employ more 
effectively than they can be reached from the 
outside. We earnestly urge, therefore, that you 
make definite plans, in the interest of a speedy 
VICTORY, and in the interest of your own busi- 
ness. to see that all of your men are properly 
informed, so that they can be promptly and | 
correctly registered when the day comes. 

Every man between the ages to be specified in 
the President's Proclamation must register. 


How you can Help 


Start at once to get in touch with your men. 
Bring to their attention the need for the regis- 
tration and the facts about it. Get in touch with 
your Local Registration officials and co-operate 
with them. 

Here are a few suggestions: 

Arrange for talks to your men; place inspirational 
and informative bulletins on bulletin-boards; establish 
Selective Service Information Bureaus; inclose slips 
in your men’s pay envelopes. 

Arrange for definite hours when the men in the dif- 
ferent departments or sub-divisions of your business 
shall be allowed time to go and register. Post full 
lists of the men in your employ between the specified 
ages, the men to check off their names after they have 
registered. 

Many other ideas, applicable to your own business, 
will doubtless occur to you, 

This is an emergency such as this country has never 
faced before, and the Government must depend upon 
you to bring all of your influence and inspiration and 
ingenuity to bear out this problem, that this crisis in | | 
the war may be met in a way that shall avoid hardship 
to the business and families of the Nation. 


Signed: E. H. CROWDER 


PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL 
{pproved: NEWTON D. BAKER 
SECRETARY OF /.: 
the date and further details 
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The Ogilvie Flour Mill Co., Fort William, Ont., has 
awarded contract to Barnett & McQueen for the construction 
of an elevator and feed mill to cost $100,000. 
ded contract fora 


] 


has awat 
treatment plant and 


of Bridgeport, Conn., 


brick and concrete, one-story, sewerage 








pumping station, 82 x 90 feet, to cost $300,000 

AT ’ 1 + 1 \ ] lee - - 

) McNeill & Libby, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, has 

ed cont t for eight-story factory, 80x 150 feet, to 
ected at id, Ill., for the mant ture of cans 

| 1] 1] ford a | Se a ee 
R. Wallace & Sons, Wallingford, Conn., has awarded con 

: a yA pees 

t ct the erec ta hree-story factory, 50x 120 feet, 
the manufacture of silverware. Estimated cost, $50,000 


The Ordnance Division, War Department, Washington, 
D. C., has awarded contract for the erection of a nitrogen 
plant to be erected at Toledo, Ohio, at a cost of $10,000,000 

Che Derf Manufacturing Co., New York City, Borough of 

recently incorporated, plans to establish a plant 
manufacture of spark plugs. W. B. Noble is inter 


neral contract has been awarded by Mathiessen & Heg- 
eler Zinc Co., to E. L. Archibald & Co., Chicago, for the 
erection of a two-story factory, 131x261 feet, to be erected 
at La Salle, ii 














The Boger & Crawford Spinning Co., Lincolnton, N. ¢ 
25 ] } - 1 1] ¢ 
is purchased a 35-acre site and plans to build a mill tot 
= { " : > . = =, 
sp cotton yarn, 104x 184 feet. me Boger, Philadel 
yhia, is p 
Huds City. N:. Jy. re 
c $100,000, plans to 
establish a plant for the manufacture of metals and the con- 
struc ( boats. 

I » ks, Ince Newark N ] recentl incorpor ited a 
capital stock of $500,000, plans to establis! plant for the 
manufacture of steel products. L. Sacks, Hamburg Plac« 
\ ' 


Newark, is president 

The United States Switch Co., Janesville, Wis., has pur- 
ed a site and plans to build a foundry, 100 x 100 feet, and 
a machine shop, 100 x 200 feet. Fs W. Hubbard is president 
1d 


( 
} 
I 





general manager. 

Che Semet Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y., will soon receive 
yids for a one and two-story plant to be erected at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for the manufacture of picric acid.  Esti- 
mated cost, $2,000,000. 


} 


The Gregory Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, will move to War- 
ren. Ohio, where it will erect a new plant, 50 x 200 feet, two 
stories, and an engine and boiler house. The company manu- 
factures rubber specialties. 

‘he Slidell Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Corporation, Slidell, 
La., recently organized, has acquired a site and plans to build 
a large plant for the manufacture of steel vessels. A. D. 
Canulette is general manager. 

The Continental Tramway Co., Elizabeth, N. J., recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, plans to estab- 
lish a plant for the manufacture of tramways. E. J. Grass- 
man. 208 Broad street, is interested. 

The Port of Philadelphia Dry Dock Co., Camden, N. J., re- 
cently incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, plans to 
lish a shipbuilding plant. Incorporators include L. Starr 
and J. J. Summerill, Jr.. Woodberry, N. J. 

American Cellulose Co., New York ( 











‘ed by the 
} 





awarded 








Vickers Co. and Nobel Co., London, E1 d, | 
yntract for the erection of a plant at Cumberland, Md., for 
tt 1 1 e Oo ellulose ( r purposes 
Inlat M es re outs M . gs plans 
( S n of a four-st t 
1 ) t ket oO lat go *n 
1 t 3 a inufacture oO mn gs ch is 
ota » = 4 ( il 1 al inci 
e Sa Yiego Marine Corpor Diege Calit ~ 
9 1 v Governme shiy vorks, to clude 
ichine shops, forge shops, and shops. The initial 





>] | ‘ ‘a t a : 
nt \\ i consist ol 12 buildings to be erected at an esti 





ted cost of over $5,000,000. 

The Bates & Rogers Construction Co., New York and 
Chicago, has been awarded the general contract for building 
the $20,000,000 Government nitrate plant at Toledo, Ohio. 
The plant will consist of 20 separate buildings, and in addition 
a cantonment will be erected 

National Steel Products Co., Bessemer, Ala., recently re- 
organized with a capital increase from $50,000 to $150,000, 
has acquired five acres of land as a site for a new plant to 
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oe 
specialize on the production of rail devices and operate a 
foundry for the manufacture of steel castings. W. J. Long 
is president. 

The Wilson & Willard Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., manufacturer of oil-well equipment, is building a new 
plant, to consist of three buildings, which include a one-story 
machine shop, 100 x 200 feet, a one-story forge and blacksmith 
shop, 100x100 feet, and a two-story office building, 40 x 60 
feet, with a wing, 25 x 30 feet. 


INCREASED CAPITAL 

Cleveland Steel Tool Co., Cleveland, has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $60,000 to $90,000. 

The Muskegon Boiler Works, Muskegon, Mich., has in- 
creased its capital stock to $125,000. 

The Chicago Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, has increased its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $100,000. 

The Berkeley Machine Works, Norfolk, Va., has increased 
its capital stock from $75,000 to $120,000. 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Richmond, Va., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The Northwestern Barbed Wire Co., Sterling, Ill., has in- 
creased its capitalization from $175,000 to $500,000. 

The Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio, announces an in- 
crease in capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 

The capital stock of the General Tool & Engineering Co., 
Detroit, has been increased from $10,000 to $30,000. 

Toledo Screw Products Co., Toledo, Ohio, announces an 
increase in capital stock from $15,000 to $200,000. 

The Vulcan Steam Forging Co., Buffalo, N. Y., announces 
an increase in capital stock from $60,000 to $100,000. 

Machinery Co. of America, Grand Rapids, Mich., announces 
an increase in capital stock from $30,000 to $90,000. 

National Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. J., announces an 
increase in its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
_ MacGovern & Co., New York City, machinery dealers, have 
increased their capitalization from $250,000 to $450,000. 

The Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has 
increased its capital stock from $5,500,000 to $30,000,000. 

The Blow-Knox Pressed & Welded Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
has increased its capital stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

Modern Tool & Machine Works, Manhattan, N. Y., an- 
nounces an increase in capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

The capital stock of the Pulaski Foundry & Manufacturing 
Co., Pulaski, Va., has been increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Henry Human & Co., New York City, manufacturer of 
metal goods, has increased its capital stock from $15,000 to 
$50,000. 


National Refrigerator Car Co., Chicago, a Delaware corpo- 
ration, has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to 
$2,500,000. 

Still Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y., has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $200,000 to $800,000, and plans to build an 
addition to its plant. 

The R. J. Donovan Co. of New York City, New York, 
manufacturer of pipe fittings, has increased its capital stock 
from $ 5,000 to $ 





Paterson, N. J., manufac- 


The Samuel Smith & Son Co., 
1 tanks, has increased its capital 


turer of steam boilers and 


from $100,000 to $200,000 


The Marshall Mill & Elevator Co., Marshall Texas, has 





ncrease s capital stock from $80,000 to $125,000, and will 





equipmen 
The Hurwitz Bros. Iron & Metal Co., Svracuse, N. Y., has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000, and plans 
to build an additi 





The Franklin Die & Tool Co.. Columbus, Ohio, has_ in- 
creased its capital stock from $30,000 to $100,000, and will 
increase the capacity of its plant. 


10n to 1ts plant 


The Success Milking Machine Co., Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
nounces an increase in capital from $15,000 to $100,000, and 
contemplates increasing its output. 

Continental Auto Parts Co. has changed its headquarters 
from Franklin, Ind., to Knightstown, Ind., and has increased 
its capital stock from $35,000 to $50,000. 

The Sherrill Russell Lumber Co., Paducah, Ky., recently 
increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $150,000, and plans 
to install new machinery in its plant. 
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SOWELL VALVE 
(Especially The White Star ~ 


Five Selling Features Combined in ‘‘Powell Valves, 
Especially the ‘White Star’ Valve’’ 

Mr. Dealer :— 
1—Any good salesman may make a first sale, but to sell Powell Valves contin- 
uously requires little salesmanship. 

og) 2—After the first sale Powell Valves sell themselves, because they make good on 
the pipes and are sure repeaters. 

On) 3—The dealer who handles Powell Valves, especially the “‘White Star’’ Valve, 
has the largest repeat sales. 

i) 4—Dealers, increase your business. Stock and sell Powell Valves. Our gen- 


eral advertising will help land orders for you. 
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iC) 5—The high quality and superior workmanship maintained in Powell Valves, 
especially the “White Star’ Valve, and the good results they give, create a 
White Star Gate 


growing and steady demand. 
EA Ws. PoweELL Co. 
a DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES. 
Valve Booklet 


‘ CINCINNATI,O 
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Write for ‘‘Powell’’ TH 
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Quick Shipment 
Right Price 





We Manufacture 


Canvas Stitched Belting 


We carry, ready for immediate shipment, large and 
complete stocks at our 
New York Store, 38 Murray St. Chicago Store, 167 N. Market St. 
Boston Store, 87 High St. Factory, Easton, Pa. 








Victor Balata & Textile Belting Company. 


““V-B”’ (Reg. U.S. sp. at. Off.) (Victor Balata) Belt 
Mfgrs. of | “WHITE SEAL,”’ ‘‘AMPERE”’ and 
“SPECIAL”’ ya Canvas Stitched Belting 


Main Sales Office: 38 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 

















When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SUPPLIBA. 
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AMLL GUPPLUES 
The Newburgh Shipyards, Inc., Newburgh, N. Y., has Ee One The Oko Machine Shop, Inc., Jersey City, N. J., $100,000, to 
creased its capital stock from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000, and manufacture machinery and tools. Incorporators: H. 


























plans to build several extensions to its plant Black, John R. Turner and John W. Stout. 

The capital stock of the Sanitary Refrigerating Machine ‘he Scandia Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, N. J., $20,000, 
Co., Milwaukee. Wis., has | creased from $25.000 to to manufacture tools, chucks, etc. Incorporators: C. A. 
$100,000, to provide for incre: e Cole, Paul E. Britsch and Arthur R. Oakley. 

lhe capital stock of the Emery Box Co., Louisville, Ky., The Crescent Patent Co., Wilmington, Del., $10,000, to 
has been increased from $200,000 to $250,000 The company manufacture machinists’ tools. Incorporators: M. E. Doto, 
S extensive improvements to its plant. Artemus Smith and J. H. Ayers, Wilmington. 

John Knape Machine Co., Grand Rapids, fich., has Lichtig & Co., Hoboken, N. J., $6,000, to manufacture tools. 
P , 1 its firm name to Knape & Vogt Manufactt ) Incorporators: David Goldberg and David Chinich, of 
ind increased its capital stock from $20,000 to Hoboken, and William Lichtig, New York City. 

Che Glenn Broom Mat ut Co., El Paso as The Ingersoll Machine Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., $500,000, 

creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $30,000 lans to manufacture machinery and tools. Incorporators: S. fl. 

» install new machiner nd enlarge the capacitv of its R. Bush, Louis A. David and Louis P. Crepeau. 
plant The Serve Well Welding Corporation, New York City, 

The capital stock of the National Engineering & Tool $5,000, to operate a welding works. Incorporators include 
Works, Oak Park, Ill., has been increased from $48,000 to H. Sklar and V. Platznan, 427 East 170th street. 
$150,000, and the firm name anged to Strom Steel Ball Campbell Howard Machine Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke Que., 
Companies ; , $650,000, to manufacture wood-working machinery. Incorpo- 

[The capital stock of the Ideal Brass Works, Indianapolis, — rators include Jules Brunea and John T. Hackett. 

Pas ‘ heen inci sed fro OO 520.000 The com e . - 

Ind., has been increased from SK ce ee  oelaege Dominion Refractories Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., $250,000, 
pany Bt mplating the erection of a one-story fact to manufacture machinery and appliances. Incorporators: 
cost $25,000 


wae: — . ae : leon Daoust, Annie McPartlin and Aime Daoust. 
ui ack as Ga Demet hice casas Gan oo \tlantic Nail & Wire Co., New York City, $75,000, to 
eived : Pcs oats tae Uae aceon ab aieile’ eek a nails and wire specialties. Incorporators include 
bie He staat at a cost of $100,000 Ss. W erling and J. M. Marks, 2023 Seventh avenue. 
Ch D: cae aes EE en ee ee een Che Huntingburg Machine Works, Huntingburg, Ind., $15,- 
( ile, hie aneeeaed ts capital stoc k from $2,000,000 to $2,500 000, to manufacture machinery. Incorporators: William E. 


sete ieess re Menke, Louis E. Blamker and Charles Moenkhaus. 




































000. and will make an extensive addition to its plat s ; ; Saag ; ; : : Bs = ; 
, +] ‘ oe = ma enk The Kinetic Engineerine Co., New York City, $50,000, to 
engaged mostiv on Government contracts 2 " a) 2 
rv, : Ml ' ae manufacture —, supplies. Incorporators: S. L. Baron, 
4 ert u t Milwaukee, \VVis., Manu 4 - , 
-— vig sais ’ \. Mandels and V. Campbell, 152 West 129th street. 
icturer ot meta torms I tor reintorces concrete a “ , 
onstruction. has increased its capital stock from $40,000 to The Ducker Sectional Building Corporation, New York 
$60.000. At F. Reichert is vice president and manager City, $50,000, to manufacture — le buildings. Incorpora- 
oe ‘ 2 ; tors: ©. Schultheis, A. A. Collins and E. B. Boynton. 
Che ft ( Met ire Co., Manitowoc, Wis., mat : ? Seas : : ‘ : a4 
ufacturer of steel filir cabinets and stamped metal goods. a1 Ale nder ( | yte Co., Port Chester, N. Y., $8,000, to oper- 
sieratesicten? 28 pital stock from $75.000 to $100.00 ate a local machine shop. Incorporators include Alexander 
SE A EROS ER Rasen. toy abe larid BP Krne 3s oF C. Fyfe and A. H. Hammerston, 234 West 104th street. 
we! Keystone Equipment Co., Philadelphia, $95,000, to manu- 
s Ce \lliat () 5 i ease 1 re machin ry al 1 steam shovels. Incorporators: Be: 
1.500.006 lt ntly enlarge tterson, M. H. Graham and A. M. Carter, Pittsburgh. 
1 ] D 1 \fanufact es Co Chicago, $300,000, to 
P ( lers a stoves ors: T. B. Eaton 
W.. | Rice, ( 2 Rockford, Il. 
\ | s & ( Bet 00, to do general 
ee! yr and de eloping iter po ers Incort porators: 
( | s, M. C. Jones C. Jones, Lebanon, Me. 
: Harbor Co.. New London, Conn., $50,000, ‘to 
¢ Stil os a qd INMN1¢ le Is Incorporators: 
: { s, N F. ] Morris Lubchansky 
. ( 
M D | eal Fence & Spring Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, 
1 Ont S300 000 bh (;sordon M MeGr oO 1 f 
Mel \\ ae Ww 
Mie Newoos ( ord, nn., $15, 
he Se ; Ra] jent: Frederick A 
iD y ICORD + mT ~ I ) ccrs «a Dat > € ericK ° 
NEW INCORPORATIONS ; —* 1D , RTE is rs 
: irt, New Brit al Wilson, secretary 
¢ b¢ ver ‘03, eal, Que 2 $100,- 
\ t lant ind ry. Incorporators: 
The \ Mi 5 £ SS., DA | is. St Z nas S. Worthington. 
000. by J < J. k ] \ H : ae ede gee ; ss 
1 f i} S le *hiladelphia, $100,000, to manu- 
: ture 1 t aroreerater >: William F. 
e ftoist I Ce ; p2U,UUU O’Keefe, Ge and J. H. Dowdell, Wilmington, 
ir ( HH 3) \f N \ Cit Del 
Will H. Housto ( Re Bank : aa , ‘ , : 
See \f ‘ he Middlesex Manufacturing Co., Chester, Conn., 
[he Morris Tire Machine Co., Los Ange Call to manufacture brass and copper products. In \corporators 
iit tt - Re es Rast (ts Widens a ee a 2 a : = 
000, by E. F. Furman, Mountain View, Calif.; Edgar Wengle Robert Wilcox, Frederick E. Scammell and Jacob C. Ed- 
373 Cwe tietl street c Ioray eco RAG 
Che \ars | ¢ Cc Maco G ‘) ) to l } , a. r2n ) 
< el vi at The George Diamond Economy Process, Inc., $30,000, to 
ur ior iral equipment ncorporator r ) . Ss ° ° Js : 
nCrur cul velit heed A In . P. D. Ka 1anufacture machinery and special equipment. Incorpora- 
Tames J Ross and James Seagle 


I tors George Diamond, Anna T. Diamond and Albert T. 

The Sugar-Heating & Boiler Co., C I ; Vk 

Incorporators include H. L. Southard. Nothing is known as The New England Wire Machinery Co., Dover, Del., $300,- 

to the company’s manufacturing plans. 000, to manufacture all kinds of machinery and tools. Incor- 
Paladon Metallic C« Ltd., Toronto, Ont., $100,000, to  porators: W. I. N. Lofland, George W. Morgan nad Frank 

manufacture machinery.- Incorporators: Thomas H. Wilson, Jackson 

James W. Brondy and William R. Bird Vacuum Cleaner Specialty Co., New York City, $100,000, 
The Williams Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., $50,- by H. W. Kappele, 368 Haven avenue, New York City; H. C. 

000. to manufacture electric equipment. Incorporators: F. R. Hall, 181 Park Place, Brooklyn; and J. P. McGrath, Union 

Millar, J. F. Huber and LeRoy Robinson. Hill, N. J. 
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VOGEL Patented Frost-Proof Closets 


give satisfactory service, day in and day out, winter and summer. 


DIQUNIOSEVOT0O E00 AOS EOLA ALTO 


The material used in the manufacture of VOGEL closets is the best to be 
obtained. The seats are exceptionally strong and durable, the operating levers 
are of malleable iron galvanized and will not break, the valve bodies are of 
good quality brass, and the entire fixtures are tested under hydraulic pressure 
before leaving our factory. 


VOGEL PATENT FROST-PROOF CLOSETS have stood the test of zero 
weather and many thousands have been in use for years without requiring repairs. 
When repairs become necessary merely remove one valve cap in back of the 

bowl and the rod with operating parts may be 
Net . removed in an instant. 


INGEST 





TUOIOO000000. 000,000 ASE 





7 taal The VOGEL is the simplest and most durable frost- 
| ' proof water closet made. The price is right. 


eae : , a> : SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS 


JOS. A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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ALDRICH Chilled Iron Plungers and Metallic Packing 


A Combination Hard to Beat 





Figure 1090 (Code EPDAT)—Showing Aldrich Metallic Packing on a Chilled Plunger 


The Chilled Plunger is ground perfectly round and straight, and presents a surface which can be 
packed with the least possible friction. It possesses great advantage when pumping roily or gritty 
water or for boiler feed service on hot water. 

Aldrich Metallic Packing in combination with Aldrich Chilled Plungers, makes an ideal arrange- 
ment, giving long service and reducing friction to a minimum. 

This combination may be installed in any pump: Vertical or Horizontal, Power or Steam driven. 

The amount of power lost in the packing box of the ordinary pump is really remarkable. Aldrich 
Packing and Chilled Plungers overcome this loss and make for higher efficiency. 

For quotation give: 

Diameter of Plunger Diameter of Packing Box Type of Pump Sketch of present Plunger 

Address for full information: 


The Aldrich Pump Company Ne-5 Allen St. Allentown, Pa. 
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The I. T. S. Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
$200,000, to manufacture tires and mechanical rubber goods. 
Incorporators: Ray T. Birks, Ernest M. Dillon and Alfred 
W. Briggs. 

The Queensboro Boat Works, Inc., Long Island City, N. 7 
$75,000, to operate a boatbuilding and repair works. Incor- 
porators: C. Bohl, P. W. Moore and A. S. Honig, Long 
Island City. 

Westwood Manufacturing Co., 
manufacture iron and brass castings 
K. Lovell, Plainville: Fred C. Prelle and 
New Britain. 

Che Anker-Holth Manufacturing Co., Sarnia, Ont., $40,000, 
to manufacture agricultural implements and machinery. In- 
Frederick I. Pardee and 


Plainville, Conn., $50,000, to 
Horace 
Barrett, 


Incorporators: 


Jason M. 


Frederick R. Re eves, 


corporators: 
Gurd. 
~ $250,000, 
hn W. Me- 


Isaac W. 


York ( 
Incorporators: 


New York ( 


Steel Corporation, New 
steel products. 


Tufts, Jr 








Econot ge Co., Camden, N. J., $100,000, to 
tt 1d machinery Incorporators: Hugh \ 





Gloucester City, and V. H. 





~ $125,000, to 
William B. 
N. es and Joseph \ 


llacture 





Co., Milwaukee, $2,500, to 
and blower system and other 


orators: Herman F. Friedrich, 


sheet 


Paul 





& S Inc N ¢ York ( $40,000, to 
etal products. Incorporators C. Bender, J 
I st Fif eighth street i M ri rrison, 110 
vuurth street 
Products Corporation, el $300,000. 





cardboard 


ton, Del.; John 


re and deal in 
porators: S. E 
C. L. Rimlinger. 
T. Nirerz 
lalt H 
The 
ind plans to erect a manufacturing plant. 
M« Keon ‘7 ruck Co.. Ltd., 
QO0,000, to manufacture motor trucks, machinet acces 


al and Moses # 


paper, 
Dill, 





ift Corporation, Westfield, Mass.., 
Frank E. Cowles Alfred 


option on a 200-acre 





and 


Ensign 


has an site 


company 


Windsor, Ont., $1.- 


1 











sories Incorporators: Frederick H. Ne 

Menard, Windsor; Dennis C. McKeon, Hamilton, Ont. 
The Green Bay Wire W orks, Green Bay, \V 1S., $30,000, to 
inufacture wire screens and wire cloth for paper and pulp 
ills. The otmicers are: A. W. Priest, presi let : e | 
laeser ¢ president, aad 1. B: Fox, SCcret and treas 














t mal i rs, nut | p oducts 
t steel, ir¢ tal punching Incorpo S C. M 
\llen, 507 179th street; E. B. McDuffee and J. F. Golding 
1467 Irving street, N. W., Washington, D. C 

Phe \lrog Corporat U0, to manu 
facture metal specialties actory use 
Incorp¢ tors ( Vos, S Canal Street 
| same corporators x { was Com 
bustion Corporation, with a capital stock of $5,000, to manu 
facture gas appliances. 

ATT 
GENERAL NEWS 
Che Bishop-Babcock Becker ( Gh. Cleveland, Nas changed 


‘ 
its firm name to the Bishop & Babcock Co. 
The S. J 

| d 


Co:. New Albany, 
Ed 1 Millhe 


<iward 
Flexible Steel 


Gardner Foundry Ind., has 


the brass foundry of 





Beach, vice-president of the Lacing Co., 
Chicago, since 1907, recently died at his home in that city. 
The Owens Bottle Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio, has recently 
acquired the plant of the Whitney Glass Works, 
N. J. 
The General Welding Co., 355 Fourteenth street Hoboken, 
i 


& Equipment Co. 


( tlassboro, 


The Franklin Brass Foundry Co., Battle Creek, Mich., has 
taken over the factory of the American Column Co., which 
is going out of business. 


has changed its firm name to the New Jersey Welding 





John Henry Nichols, president and one of the founders 
of the American Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, Mass., died at 
his home in that city recently, aged 62 years. 

Ernest Mehring Co., Chicago, announces that its office in 
Los Angeles, Calif.. has been removed from the Wilcox Build- 
ing to larger quarters at 600 Metropolitan Building. 

The Detroit Reamer & Tool Co., 302 Congress street. East 
Detroit, Mich., has purchased the business of the Welsmore 
Manufacturing Co. and will continue to manufacture high- 
speed reamers, cutters and spiral tools. 

The Avery Co., Peoria, Ill., manufacturer of tractors and 
farm implements, has purchased the plant and business of the 
Davis Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. The plant hereafter 
will be known as the Avery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., plant. 

The Bowling Green Die & Tool Co., Bowling Green, Ohio, 
has effected the following organization of 
V. Urschel, president; W. M. Gray. 


Hankey, secretary 


its company: Clyde 
vice president; Philo S. 
and treausrer; R. L. Swartz, 


Co., Inc., 42 


manager. 

Broadway, New York City, 
representatives in the New England 
Weiskittel & Son Co.., Baltimore, Md., manu- 


soil pipe, sanitary enameled ware and gas appli- 


Thon is L Fowler 


have be appointed 
territory of A 
facturer ot 
ances 

LL. G. Isaacson Co.. Aberdeen, increased 
its floor space about 100 per cent and is installing power 


\\ ash., | 


has recently 





hammers and other equipment for the manufacture of heavy 
forgings, such as logging hooks and tongs, and also ship 
forgings 

Chauncey P. Gross, Sr., president of the Scoville Manufac- 


turing Co., Waterbury, Conn., brass manufacturer, died July 


19, aged 80 years. Mr. Gross began work in the office of the 
Scoville Co. in 1862, and since 1900 has been its president 
i d ¢ S 

lohn T. Hepburn, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has taken over the 
p t Martin Pump & Machine Co., 47 Dawes Road, 





] 
he 
Che company will mManutacture special shell lathes 


for the present and later will turn out a complete line of 
water 


The New \ 
n.. J 


1 
las been 


pumps. 
ork office of the American Pin Co., Waterbury, 


moved from 890 Broadway to 507 Fifth 











avenue, where larger quarters have been secured os: sae 
Rothwell, manager of the office, is just completing his fif- 
teenth year with the company. 

The American Auto Co., 2 Hudson street, New York 
City, has purchased the plant of H. Armstrong, South Cov- 
entry, Conn., fully equipped for the manufacture of auto- 
mobile truck bodies. Mr. Armstrong will remain with the 





new George H. 


Che 


owner. Quennard is secretary and treasurer. 
Magneto Corporation, Plainfield, 
acquired by the Wright Martin 
has been resold to the Wasson Piston 
: New The Wright Martin Co. has taken 
over the building formerly occupied by the Wasson Co., in 
New Brunswick 

George H. 
Minn., appointed receiver for the 
anufacturing & Supply Co. of Minneay si 


heating house was mat 


the Bosch 
was recently 


ration, 


plant of 
which 


raft Corps 





) 
) 
) 


Co... of runswick. 


Deringer Boiler Co., Minne- 
National 


olis. This plumbing 
f 


De ringer, of the 


apolis has been 


supply vears by 





for many 
The stock will be 


Dodge, deceased sold and the busi- 


] 


less discontinued. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Co.. 


avenue, ( 


1307 South Mic 
. Chicago, has leased the sixth floor in the Otis - 
tor Building, at 600 West Jackson Boulevard, which it will 
occupy John D. Hurley, president, states 


demand for its products has forced the 





as general offices. 
iat the enormous 
larger quarters. 

Electric Tool Co., 128 Opera place, Cincin- 
purchased the former sheet-metal working plant 

Blum. The plant contains 11,000 square feet of 
oor space and will enable the company to double its present 
of portable electric grinding and 
saldwin is general manager. 

The Horizontal Hydraulic Hoist Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. has 
taken over the plant and business of the Young Patent Hoist 
Co., 35 Twenty-fifth street. Milwaukee, and will increase its 
production of horizontal hydraulic hoists and dump bodies 
for motor trucks. Edward R. Bacon, president of the Young 
company, is also president and general manager of the new 
company. 

Captain Edward H. Phillips, Company E, 104th Infantre 
an employee of The L. S. Starrett Co., of Athol, Mass.. was 
killed in action in France on the 25th of July. Captain Phil- 


company to seek 


The Standard 
nati, has 
of Kirk & 
f 
output drilling machines. 
EF. S, 
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Spacious new building recently erected and occupied 
exclusively by The Scranton Supply & Machinery Co., 
at Scranton, Pa. 





What Our Distributors Say: 


“Sales Increased and Customers Now 
Talk of Diamond Service 
and Satisfaction” 


ITH a fifty year successful business career, the Scranton 

Supply & Machinery Company recently became Diamond 

Distributors. During the first year with us, despite the 
change of brands, their mechanical rubber goods business increased 
handsomely over former years. More than this—their sales volume 
in that first year equalled 70% of estimated sales possibilities. They 
now own and occupy the spacious new building shown above. 


Wis es ea 


Of their success this Scranton concern says that “Diamond service 4 
under present trying conditions has been of particular aid. In addition to large 
| increase in sales since handling your line, our customers also have expressed their 
appreciation of this service and their satisfaction with Diamond Rubber Goods.” 


Here is the reason! We count our distributors part of our 
sales organization and work for them and with them as enthu- a 
| siastically as if they were our own salesmen. We shall be glad |_ W.S.S. | 
: to work with a few more strong jobbers. | A purchased 


Thrift Stamp 
is a Soldier’s 


The Diamond Rubber Company | us| | 


(Incorporated ) On sale at all 
lamonc 


Makers of Diamond Tires and Tubes, AKRON, OHIO isi i q 
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BELTING - HOSE - PAC KING 











This is No. 3 of a series of advertisements on *‘What Our Distributors Say’* 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SUPPLIES. 








































lips was an example of the finest type of young American 
manhood, and last spring received the croix de guerre from 
the French government. He was a sergeant when the com- 
pany was formed and was rapidly promoted to second lieu- 
tenant, first lieutenant and captain. The L. S. Starrett Co. 
has 124 employees in the military and naval service of the 
United States and Great Britain. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified Line Advertisements under heads of Wanted, For Sale, etc., will be 
published in this Department at a rate of 25 cents a line, each insertion. Count 
nine words to a line. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED-—Salesmen, by progressive saw mill and wood 
working machinery manufacturer, preferably men acquainted 
with and calling on saw mill trade in connection with other 
lines. Our proposition can be handled as a side line or inde- 
pendent of other lines in the heavy lumber producing terri- 
tories. This is a straight (although liberal) commission basis 
proposition and exclusive territory will be given live sales- 
men who can prove their ability to secure business. 

Please give details regarding present and past connections, 
age, territory you are covering or can cover. 

We prefer men who thoroughly cover relatively small ter- 
ritory—say, a few counties. 

We make everything from the small mill for the farmer up 
to the largest size equipment and the line has been before 
the trade for over 60 years. 

Address No. 588, care MILL SUPPLIES. 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 7-8-9 

WANTED—Salesmen or jobbers familiar with the heat- 
ing trade, competent to sell a well-known “Thermostatic Re- 
turn Line” valve, including a full line of apparatus for vac- 


uum, gravity or vapor heating systems. Every factory or 
industrial plant is a prospect. Several territories open. For 
full particulars, address No. 590, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 7-8-9 


WANTED—Salesman with acquaintance among plumbing 
and mill supply jobbers to travel New England and New 


York states. Prefer man with headquarters in New York 
City. Address No. 593, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 8-9 


WANTED—Large and old established corporation, doing 
international business, has an opening for several salesmen 
to handle well-known staple lines, selling to mill supply 
houses, railroads, street railways, mining companies, foun- 
dries and other large manufacturers, including users of 
electric power. Permanent positions with good opportunity 
for advancement for those who can qualify. Must be draft 
exempt. Applications will, if desired, be treated confiden- 
tially Address Sales Manager, Box 836, care MILL SUP- 


+ 


PLIES, 537 South Dearborn street, Chicago & 


SITUATIONS WANTED - 


WANTED—By married man, thirty-eight years of age, 
with small family, position as credit man, buyer or manager. 
Fifteen years’ experience in two jobbing houses handling 
mill and plumbing supplies. References or fidelity bond fur- 
nished. Address No. 592, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 8-9 

WANTED—Manager of a large plumbing and mill supply 
house desires a change. Good references. Address No. 594, 
care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 8 

WANTED—Position as an executive or buyer of plumb- 
ing. mining, mill, oil well and machinery supplies, by a man 
with 14 years’ experience, now employed. Will not accept 
position paying less than $3,000 a year. Address No. 596, 
care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 9-10-11 

WANTED—Position by competent office executive. Good 
accountant and well up on Federal Tax laws. At present 
connected in executive capacity with manufacturing and mill 
supply firm. Will not accept position paying less than $3,600 
a year. Address No. 597, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 9-10 


AGENCY WANTED 


: : : : : { 
WANTED—Manufacturers agents having an office in the 


heart of the wholesale and jobbing district of Boston are 
in a position to add to their lines. This is a good opportunity 
to secure an active representative in New England. Address 
No. 595, Care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 S. Dearborn St.. 
Chicago. 9-10 




















Our Service to Dealers — 


Few dealers are warranted in carrying a stock 
‘of Friction Clutches. So many sizes are re- 
quired that a complete stock would be a 
burden to most supply houses. 

To make it possible for our dealers to sell 
clutches without stocking them, we carry in 
our Elmira warehouse a large assortment of 
finished Clutches in all the commonly used | 
sizes, 
You can make deliveries from our warehouse 
almost as quickly as you could from your 
own. Special sizes are made as required. 


Send for printed mat- 
ter describing Hilliard 
Clutches and Couplings 


The Hilliard Clutch & Machinery Co. 


Clutch Manufacturers Exclusively 


ELMIRA, N.Y. 



























The Reasons 
for our success— 


Careful selection of material. Improved 
methods and machinery. A skilled 
force of artisans, resulting in Canvas 
Belting of the very highest grade. 


When You Need 
Canvas Belting 
Order “HETTRICK” 


THE 
HETTRICK 
MFG. CO. 


Toledo 
Ohio 
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Single Clutch 
With Pulley 
Mownted 
—Clutch 
Engaged HE advantages of driving machinery from the line 

shaft with Johnson Friction Clutches are graphically 

shown in the accompanying pictures. The left-hand 
view shows the original installation, with countershafts over each 
machine. The right-hand picture shows the same equipment with 
\ Johnson Friction Clutches in place of the countershafts. Result— 
one-half less initial cost, one-half less friction, one-half less trouble 
and repair, and a cleaner, lighter machine room. How many plants 
in your territory would benefit from such a change? 


Attractive Dealer’s Proposition 


Johnson Friction Clutches are now carried in stock by many of the leading 
supply houses. This clutch appeals to THE OLD WAY 
dealers because it embodies all the 
principles which make a perfect friction 
clutch. It is small, powerful, simple, neat 

—operating easily and quietly. Has few 
parts, each made absolutely interchangeable. Being nicely balanced, 
it runs at high speed without vibration. Has no protuding parts, 
making accidents impossible. No bolts, nuts, links, etc., to become 
loose and cause trouble. Instantly adjusted to any tension with 
one screw. Working parts entirely covered, eliminating trouble 
from dirt. Made both single and double type. 



























You can handle our line. Write for literature, 


dealers’ terms, and Catalog “‘D-R”’ 



























IDSEEN'S 


oP easenst 
FORCE FEED OILERS 
UTS PERFECT THREADS iH 


SAVE THE OIL | ‘i ahaa 


minute combination 
Hand and Power 
Pipe Machine is a 
wonderful producer. 

You get a perfect 
thread each time 
you operate it. So 
simple that un- 
skilled helpers ean 
operate it at a ma- 
terial saving for 
you. It is light, 
strong and durable. 


“FORBES” 


Pipe Cutting and Threading 
Machine 











These oilers do save oil 
as the user can get just 
the amount he wants 
by pressing the — rat- 
ing Lever 


Operating 
Lever 





Ask Us for a List of Manufacturers 
Using Them 





No. 94 Combined Hand and Power Pipe 
Machine, Range 214 to 6 in. R.H. Can be moved from 


place to place on 
job or in the shop. 


We have large facilities for manu- 
facturing and can fill orders in any 
quantities 

















> : * es 

Handle this Efficiency Oiler — pata 7 Be Ren mg Reasonable = first 
That is a Repeater = to operating cost, cost, too. It will 
Send for Catalog capacities, etc. cost you nothing to 





investigate. 
THE CURTIS & CURTIS COMPANY 
120 Garden Street BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


GUSTAVE LIDSEEN 


Oil Can Manufacturer 
224-230 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 
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- Sines a belt 
IMMUNE FROM STRAIN 
UII 

It is 


Stanley Belting 


Solid Woven Cotton 


and its special construction not only gives it 
= greater strength and flexibility than is possessed 
= by any other belt, but, most important of all, it 


= enables it to ride over the smallest pulleys with- 


= out buckling and tearing the inner and stretching 


= the outer surface of the belt to the breaking 
= point. 


Paper Pad Example 


lo illustrate belt strain tak 


Now straighten it out, 
still holding it firmly a 
the ends ‘he action 1s 
reversed ut 
surface now | 
in ridges, \ 
side surface 
tight. This time 
spaces develop 
outer half of the belt 





This is BELT STRAIN, and it is the greatest 
enemy of belt life known. 

The constant strains and stresses set up in 
forming the pulley arc and then straightening 
out for the “long run” soon separate the strongest 
plies and tear and break the most perfect stitch- 
ing 


Stanley Belting 


Solid Woven Cotton 


STANLEY BELTING—Immune from Strain 
—is your belting. It has set unequaled records 
for continued service at low cost for others; it 
will for you. 

Send a letter now, for information and price 
lists, to 


Stanley Belting Corp. 


32-40 So. Clinton St. Chicago, Il. 


Te 











MASON 


Reducing Valves 
ARE STANDARD 


Do You Carry 
Them in Stock? 


MASON REGULATOR CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














PORTER’S BOLT CLIPPERS 
EASY-NEW EASY-ALLEN RANDALL 






30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE BENEFIT OF BUYER 








30 YEARS’ ADVERTISING BENEFIT OF DEALER 








THE GOODS FOR WHICH THERE IS A DEMAND 


H. K. PORTER, Everett, Mass. 














Dealers— 


Attention! <= 


TRape M an® 








Do you want Prompt Deliveries? 
“AMERICAN” 
High Speed Drills 


Guaranteed —I18© Tungsten Content Steel 


“LIBERTY” 
Hack Saw Blades 


Tungsten Steel Milled Teeth 
Uniform Temper 


These Products for Dealers 
WHOSE TRADE DEMANDS 


SERVICE and QUALITY 
Sterling Products Co., Inc. 


547 Washington Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


St. Louis——- Minneapolis —- Milwaukee — New York 

















Branches: 
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AIR AND GAS RECEIVERS 
HYDRO-PNEUMATIC TANKS 
HOT WATER STORAGE TANKS 


EXPANSION TANKS 
STEEL SHIPPING BARRELS 











Brn G GGAIFE & Sqye 
i. wh: Cc 
GASOLINE STORAGE SYSTEMS ~™ PITTSBURGH, PA. 














GALVANIZED AND PAINTED 


STEEL TANKS 


Rivetep, WELDED oR BRAZED 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 









SUEDE 


Sweetland Chuck Service 


which we offer you 
provides for all chuck 
needs and is the 
height of efficiency. 









HARDENED STEEL—1--saame 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TU 








and moving loaded 
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Appleton, 


arting 
Its compound 


Write for disc 


APPLETON 
CAR-MOVER 
COMPANY 


One Man or a Dozen? 


What concern wouldn’t invest$5.00 to save 11 men’s 
i The ATLAS Car Mover is the best 
powerful device ever made for st 
cars by hand. 
double leverage of treme 
Many other good points. 

The ATLAS is a quick, 

sure, profitable seller 


ndous 


suns 


Wis, 

















SIMONDS 


Metal Cutting Saws 


furnished in all styles and sizes: Solid and 
Inserted Tooth Saws, Slitters and Slotters. 
Write us regarding your Metal Saw require- 


ments. 
SIMONDS MFG. CO. 
“The Saw Makers’’ Established 1832 
5 Factories Fitchburg, Mass. 11 Branches 











Furness Bros. Company, 


(Successors to David Cumming) 














E are sole manuf: 


Genuine “Cumming” 
, Portable Forges 


vcturers of 


the original ‘‘Cumming” 


Stationary Forges 


self-contained Portable Forges, 


and Hand 


Blowers. Your trade dem: ands 
the genuine “Cumming Forge,” pioneer 
of the detachable hand blower type. 


Has steel body, iron blowe 


r, bronze cut 


gears, and is guaranteed to outlast any 


simile ir type on the market. 

We can furnis sh all repa 
““Cumming’’ Forges and Blor 
for particulars and price list. 


, oa for 
wers Write 


615 W. Walnut Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Quaker &ix PRUD DOE. 466s. 680 signee Act cass ty oR 80 
629 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 

Rahmann, George & Co Becar Seartc ater tor cori See 
$1 Spruce St., 2»w York, N. Y 

Reewes Pulley GO... cic cckiiccenencs rs dehcadnctne rin 
Columbus, Ind 

Robinson, D., & Sons.............:. pct ch ee a ee 
646 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich 

Scaife, William B. & Sons Co............ ee eon | 
First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa 

ochieren, Chas. A. Conipany. .... 006665 6006: an cheers 
42 Ferry St., New York, N. Y 

heating, StS ten Oe. Re ee Te AT . 82 
§ High St., Boston, Mass 

Simionas Manwlactauring ‘Co. ........ 5.6 .660e6 sec eeswiadees 77 
Fitchburg, Mass 

Somers, ee & Tedd Ce:. ..:..::... Sbtesets eect Bower 

Jater St., Pittsburg, Pa 

waniled oo © hy che: cae 
20th and Clearfield Sts.. Philade Ip hia, Pa 

Stanley Belting Corporation. | ONS ay rie ee eR ME es 
40 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Tll 

or Se) Se oy Ss | > sa er witha ie 


Athol, Mass. 
Sterling _ Products ET See nee ee ee 


Wa:hington Bh ! mo Fl 


Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co 


yd. and Russell St., Detroit, Mich. 


Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co., The...... 


, Toledo, Ohio. 


United Smelting & Aluminum Co., Inc.......... 
183-189 Commerce St., New Haven, Conn. 


Valley Iron Works 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co............ 
Q y St., New York, N. Y. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co 


Wilford Hall ‘ Laboratories 


Williams, J. H. & Co 
Wiese. | Electric Co 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 
Wright Mfg. Co 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The 
a) st.. New York, N. Y. 


Williams, D. T. Valve Co., eee 


and Township St., 


Williams, I. B. & Sons Co 


, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 











Our Line is the recognized standard on 


Air Cocks Gauge Cocks 
Air Valves Water Gauges 
Cylinder Cocks Priming Cocks 






Write 
for 


Catalog ify 








The 





DETROIT, MICH. & 












FUEL CONSERVATION 
AND GANDY- 


One of the great problems be- 
fore the country’s industries today 
is fuel. 
The saving of coal and oil is 
absolutely vital if the nation’s ac- 
tivities are to continue unhampered. 
But saving fuel doesn’t stop 
at shoveling less of it into the fur- 
nace—it means efficiently trans- 
mitting every available bit of energy 
produced by the fuel that is burned. 
A saggy, slipping, flappy belt 
wastes more. energy than it 
transmits. 
Every time you operate one 
you waste fuel. 
The GANDY original stitched 
cotton duck belt is known the world 
over as the belt that gets all the pull 
from the pulley. 
To conserve fuel, standardize 
on GANDY stitched cotton duck 
: 4 belts. 
To insure quick delivery, write today for GANDY 
Stock and Odd Size Lists of ready-for-immediate-shipment belting. 
Faithfully, ‘‘On-the-Job’’ GANDY, Service Manager 


The Gandy Belting Co. 
757 West Pratt St. Baltimore, Md. 
New York Branch: 36 Warren Street 
Look for the Green Edge and GANDY Trademark 


NDS 














A Good Valve 
Proposition for YOU 


MR. JOBBER, if you want to develop a 
substantial increase in your valve busi- 
hess, suppose you put in a small stock 
of Cino Tron Body Gate Valves, and you 
Will soon see the demand grow far be- 
yond your expectations. 


Here is a yalve which, while moderate 
in price, is of much better quality than 
some of the more expensive valves now 
on the market. It is the latest and one 


of the best products of our engineering 
department and was designed to fulfill 
the demand of the consuming trade for 


an iron gate in the small as well as the 
larger sizes. 


It is of very simple construction, has 
two dises which revolve when the Ive 
is opened and closed, making the Cino 
Valve practically self-grinding. It will 
take pressure from either side is far 


superior to the standard wedge = dise 
valve, and will give the best of satisfaec- 
tion on all pressures up to 100 pounds. 





Be 1 n ( » Vv 
en a 1 
W t 
o1 4 s 
te n Cl Pl 
¥ O \ s, I 
1 13 : I ( 
i witl 


It is tre best gate valre alue on the market—bar 


none, Nend us a trial order, so we can prove t 


TheD.T.Williams Valve Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















BU 





The Convenience of the 
Electric Power Pump 


The electric power pump is clean and quiet in operation It 
| any place that happens to be cor 
tions such as imposed by cumbersom 
hot steam piping Wherever a wire can be rur 
be transmitted to the power pump Very 
t sp and head room are 
rec ; Electric Power 
Pump can be moved from place 
























to place easily as they are en 
tirely self-conta ui. 
quires practical » attentior 
In fact, where desired it can 
| entirely automatic, 
id stopping without 

whenever the de 





decreases 
supply in 





ich will save 


you money and give 


1 better 





Complete set of bulletins on Triplex, Centrifugal, Deep 
Well, Rotary, Vacuum, Air and other types on request. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Houston 


New York Boston Chicago at 
5s Peart St 12-16 8 Clint 111 North 3rd St 636 Heury W. Oliver Bidg, 3rd Nat'l Bank Bldg 1001 Carter Bidg. 
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WNULIL, GUPPLUES 





READY REFERENCE FOR BUYERS 


Classified List of the Products of Advertisers 


ACCESSORIES, AUTOMOBILE 











( B. Carpenter & Co. 
easetiort Naive & Fittings and Detroit Brass 
Works. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
ACETYLENE LIGHTS AND WELDING 
APPARATUS 
The Alexander Milburn Co. 
ALUMINUM INGOTS, RODS, SHEETS AND 
SOLDER 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co., Ince. 
ALUMINUM FLUX—SODER 
L. B. Allen Co., Ine 
ANVILS, ALL KINDS 
+ r Hardware Co 
APRONS, LEATHER 
*Cli ago Belt ( 
*Ch » Ra Mfg. Co 
ARBORS 
*Detroit Twist Drill Co 
meri orci MATE RIAL s 
AUTOMOBILE LEATHER PARTS 
*CI o Belting Co 
*Ch £0 Rawhid Mf GC 
BABBITT METALS 
. s & Engineering C 
*Medart Patent Pulle Cc 
I ted Sn t & Aluminum Co., In 
be AL “s RS, Bh ASTE PAPER 
BARR ELS, STEEL SHIPPING 
BEARINGS, ROLLERS 
°*'The Reeves eves P ey Co. 
BEARINGS, o~eie 
*Bond Foundry & Macl 





wate sone 
Pu ( 
BELT CONVEYERS 


*Dodge Sales & 
*) rt P 1 





*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
BELT DRE SSING 

*Beltir Chicago Belting Cx 

"3 1 Ribl ob Mf ( 

*The Bradfo rd B elting Co “Monarch” (liquid) 

and Bradford” (Stick). 

*Chicago Rawhid Mfg. Co 

*“Climax’ The Hettrick Mfg. Co 

Gandy Belting Co., The 

*Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., The 

*Chas. A. Schieren Co 





BELT F TENERS 
“Orescent’’—Crescent Belt Fs 
BELT LACINGS, 
*The Bradford Belting Co. 
*Chicago Belting Co 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
*“‘Cocheco”’’—I. B. Williams 
“Crescent’’—Crescent Belt F 
BELT SLIPPING 
*“Mor-Pul’’—The Bradford 
BELT 


astener Co. 
LEATHER 


& Sons. 
ener Co. 
PREVENTED 
Belting Co. 
TIGHTENERS 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 

BELTING, BALATA 
Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTING, CANVAS STITCHED 
“Gandy”’—The Gandy Belting Co. 
**“Hettrick’—The Hettrick Mfg. Co. 
“Rubber-Ite’’—Mcllroy Belting & Hose 

Textile Belting Co. 





*Victor 


Co 
*Victor Balata & 
BELTING, CONVEYOR 

*"Crown’’—Quaker City Rubber Co. 
Gandy Belting Co 
**‘Hettrick’’—The Hettrick Mfg. Co. 
McIlroy Belting & Hose Co 
**Stanley’’—Stanley Belting Co. 
*Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 

BEL TING, COTTON, SOLID WOVEN 


‘Burmaline and ‘Alfalfa’’—Burrell Belting 


Co 


Mellroy Belting & 

y’’—Stanley Belting Corp. 

Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
BELTING, LEATHER 

*Alexander Bros. 

*Chicago Belting Co. 

*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

“Comber’’—Geo. Rahmann & Co. 

*Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., The 

*“Inner Duck’’—The Hettrick Mfg. Co. 

***Monarch’’—The Bradford Belting Co. 

*New York Leather Belting Co. 

*Chas. A. Schieren Co, 

**Shield’’ McCauley Belting Co. 

“Sterling’—Chas. Bond Co., rela gage 

“Velvet’’—W. T. Shackley & Son Co. 

*I. B. Williams & Sons. 


Hose Co. 





*Victor 


*Members 


BELTING, LINK 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
*The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Chas. A. Schieren Co 
BELTING, RAWHIDE ROPE 
Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

BELTING, ROUND 
Bradford Be ting Co. 
*Chicago Belting ¢ 
*Chicago Rawhide Mtg. Co. 
iton & Knight Mfg. Co., The. 
*New York Leather Belting Co. 
*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
*I, B. Williams & 


BET-TING, 


*Chicago 


*The 


*CGI 


Sons. 


RUBBER 





*The Diamond Rubber Co., Ine. 
*New York Belt & Packing Co., Ltd. 
*Quaker City Rubber Co. 

BELTING, TWISTED 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co 


BELTING, WATERPROOF 
er Dre ught—Alexander 


ting Co 





Bros. 





















*Chicago R Mfg 
“Comber” ahn 
m & Mfg 
% P ey 
. rk I her 
t Ite I Ce. 
o¢ Schieren (¢ 
"2 s & Sons 
eal 1lata & Textile Belting Co. 
BLOCKS, CHAIN 
*The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
. Ford Chai Block & Mfg. Co 
*'* Wright’ Vright Co. 
*Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
BL OCKS, PILLOW 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co 
Chicago Pu y & ng Co 
*Dodge Sales & E oe Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley 
The Carlyle Johr aching Co 
S ndard Pre ed Ste Co 
BLOW TORCHES, GAS 
L. B. Allen Co., Ine. 
BOARD, FRICTION 
W. O. Davey & Sons. 
BOLT CUTTERS 
*H. K. Porter—‘‘Easy,” “New Easy,” ‘‘Allen- 


Randall.” 

BOLTS, NUTS AND SCREWS 
Pressed Steel Co 
BRACKETS, ELECTRICAL 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 


*Standard 


CONSTRUCTION 


BRACKETS, WALL 
*Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 


*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 


BRASS GOODS, 
Injector Co. 


STEAM 
*American 





*Detroit Valve & Fittings and Detroit Brass 
Works. 
*McRae & Roberts Co 
*Michigan Lubricator Co. 
;Penberthy Injector Co. 
2» Wm. Powell Co 
erling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 
D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
BUCKETS, FIRE 
“Fibrotta’’—Cordley & Hayes. 
BUSHINGS, LOOSE 
W. T. Shackley & Son Co 
CANS, OIL, FORCE FEED 
Gustave Lidseen, Chicago 
CAR-MOVERS 
*Appleton Car-Mover Co 
CASING, WELL 
National Tube. Co. 
CASTINGS, GRAY IRON 
*Detroit Valve & Fittings and Detroit Brass 
Works. 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co, 
CASTINGS, MALLEABLE IRON 
*Detroit Valve & Fittings and Detroit Brass 


Works. 

Tilinois Malleable Tron 

*The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
CEMENT, LEATHER BELT 

*Chicago Belting Co 

*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

*Cocheco—I. B. Williams & Sons. 

*Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., The 

*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 

*“The Monarch’’—The Bradford Belting Co. 
CHAIN BELTS 

Jones Foundry & Machine 


Co 


Ww. A Co. 


American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 


CHAIN HOISTS 
*Cyclone—The Chisholm-Moore 
**Wright’’—Wright Mfg. Co. 
*Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
CHAIN, COIL 
Mfg. Co. 
CHAIN, CONVEYER 
Mfg. Co. 
CHAIN, 
Mfg. Co. 
CHAIN, 
Mfg. Co. 
CHAIN, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
CHUCKS, DRILL 
Chuck Co. 
Drill Co. 
CHUCKS, LATHE 
Chuck Co, 
-The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 
CLAMPS, BELT 


Co. 


Mfg. Co. 


*The Jeffrey 


*The Jeffrey 
DREDGE 
*The Jeffrey 
LOADING 
*The Jeffrey 
LOGGING 


*The 


*The Cushman 
*Detroit Twist 


*The Cushman 
*‘Sweetland’’- 
Wood's Sons 
CLAMPS, 
*Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
*“Vulcan’—J. H. Williams 

CLIPPERS, 


*T.. B. 
“Oo” 


& Ce. 
BOLT 


*H. K. Porter. 
CLOSETS, FROST PROOF 
Jos. A. Vogel Co 


CLOTHS, WIPING 
American Supply Co. 
Robinson & Sons, De 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION 
Caldwell & Sons Co. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Hilliard Clutch & Machinery Co. 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*The Moore & White Co. 
Pyott Co. 
*’The Reeves’’—Reeves Pulley Co 
*T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
COCKS, AIR 
*American Injector Co. 
*Detroit Valve & Fittings and Detroit 
Works. 
*McRae & 
*Michigan 
*Penberthy 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*The Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
COCKS, BALL 
*Detroit Lubricator Co. 
*McRae & Roberts Co 
*The Sterling & Skinner Mfg. 
COCKS, CORP ORATION 
Powell Co 
COCKS, 
*American Injector Co. 
*Jenkins Bros. 
*“Ohio’—The Onio Brass Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
COCKS, STEAM AND SERVICE 
*Detroit Valve & Fittings and Detroit Brass 
Works. 
*MacRae & 
*The Wm. 
*The D. T. 


troit 





H.. W. 


Ce. 


Brass 


Roberts Co. 
Lubricator Co. 
Injector Co. 


*The Wm. GAUGE 
oJ 


Roberts Co. 
Powell Co. 
Williams Valve Co. 
COLLARS, SHAFT 
*Rond Foundry & Machine Co 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Ww. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
*T. B. Wood’s Sons Co 
COMPOUND, PIPE 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
COTTON WASTE 
Milton Hagy Waste Works. 
Sons, Detroit 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Spiro—Bond Foundry & Machine Co, 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
*T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
*Valley Iron Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT, FLEXIBLE 
The Aldrich Pump Co. 


Ce. 


JOINT 


*The J. 
Robinson & 


Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT, FRICTION CUT-OFF 
*Hilliard Clutch & Machinery Co. 

The Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 

*Ww. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Ce. 


*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 


Association. 
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CROSSCUT SAWS 
*B. C. Atkins & Co., Inc 


*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


Bowen Products Corporation 














*Armstrong 
**Vulcan’’—J. 


F. E. 


Oo. 
DOOR HANGERS Globe Wackinany | 


Bro 
DIANE agg CELLAR 


‘o 
a ESSING, ROP |) 








SOFTENER AND PURI FIBRE 


*Armstr¢ 
DRILLS, 


*Detro 


wats STOC “ep FOR woopD 


* Detroit 


HIGH ‘rhe 


CUT-OFF COUPLINGS, 
SPEED 


WIRE 


Sane MILLING 
*Detroit Twist Drill C 
CcCUTT 





** Beaver Square . 


*The 


; AND HIGH SPEED 


DRIL L Ss, TWIST, 


* Detroit llinois Malleable Iron Co. 


FLOOR STANDS 
& Engineering Co. 


*Detroit 


lum} 


Sompany 


CUTTING DIES FOR LEATHER, PAPER AND 
‘LOTH 


a . o 
CUTTING AND WELDING APPARATUS 


OR GAS 





H. W 


*W 
*The 
BRASS 
G indy 
*A 
Co I 
4 











Lope ps cae teh Pee tt SE at 


PHILADELPHIA 


EBONITE is the packing which will not blow out, burn out, rot, crumble or carbonize when 


used for packing joints in steam lines, cylinder heads, boiler feed water pipes, 


EBONITE 


This famous packing is extensively used in lines carrying alkalies, acids, oils, brine, ammonia, etc. 
You can put absolute dependence in Daniel's EBONITE Sheet Packing; it will not fail you 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


DANIEL’S 
SHEET 
PACKING 


FLY WHE ELS, es ay & 





hy I : 
as - 0. 
‘ELEV Aron BUCKETS “FORCE. FEED OIL CANS 
I, L oa 


*The eo Mfg. Co. 
A ne 


ENDLESS 
AND BOIL ER FITTINGS 


FRICTION BOARDS 




















MANUFACTURERS OF MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
CHICAGO 


182 West 
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The “Feel” of a Good File 


Did you ever watch a really capable mechanic test a 
file? He has a way of passing a sensitive thumb over 
its jagged surface. Instinctively, unfailingly, he thereby 
determines whether it is fit for use. 


This man invariably chooses Nicholson Files. He 
never buys blindly. He can “‘feel” thata Nicholson File 
is right. Hecan “feel” its sharp, keen- 

cutting teeth, arranged in rows of 

perfect unitormity. There is no doubt 

in his mind. He buys Nicholson. 

He makes sure of satisfaction. S.A. 


Our catalog and a copy of “File Filosophy” (TRADE MARK) 
will interest you. Write for them today. 


a Nicholson File Co. : Providence, R. I. 
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FRICTION CLUTCHES 


H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co. 

*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Hilliard Clutch & Machinery Co. 
The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine C 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 

*Reeves Pulley Co. 


*The Moore-White Co. 





°. 


KMLL QUPPLIES 


2S =e 
GRAPHITE 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
GREASE, LUBRICATING 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 


GRINDERS, ELECTRIC 
Wisconsin Electric Co. 
HACK SAWS AND FRAMES 
*E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 








INJECTORS 
*American Injector Co. 


*Penberthy Injector Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION 
The L. S. Starrett Co. 
JAWS, FACE PLATE 


*Cushman Chuck Ca. 








*T. B. Wood's Sons Co. Sterling Products Co., Inc. . KNIVES, MACHINE 
*Simonds Mfe. Co *E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 
GAGES as . *Simonds Mfg. Co. 
| The L. S. Starrett Co. ne eI a! LACE LEATHER 
GAGES, CALIPER siaiiane oniaa ao PIPE ; ‘ *The Bradford Belting Co. “Monarch” and 
“a i at * . a oint’—The Penn Engineering Co. “Navajo.”’ 
Vulcan”—J. H. Williams & Co. National Tube Company. ‘onicage Relting Co. 
GAGES, WATER HANGERS, SHAFT *Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
*American Injector Co. *Bond Foundry & Machine Co. *Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., The 
} *Detroit Valve & Fittings and Detroit Brass Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co *New York Leather Belting Co. 
| Works *Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. *Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
| $ Detroit Lubricator Co. *The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. *I. B. Williams & Sons. 
oMeRae & Roberts Co ; *W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. LATHES, SCREW CUTTING 
Mic 1igan 4subricator Co. Medart Patent Pulley Co. Globe Machinery & Supply Co. 
*“Ohio The Ohio Brass Co. *Standard Pressed Steel Co. LEAD 
| _renn™ The Penn Engineering Co. W. T. Shackley & Son Co. United Smelting & Aluminum Co., Ine 
| *The Wm. Powell Co. *Valley Iron Works. ; : fae oui: , 
; *Sterling & Skinner Mfg. Co. *T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 1 ae nenaieeaies 
; *Alexander Brothers. 
GARAGE LATHES - HOISTS, TROLLEY ‘The Bradford Belting Co. 
Globe Machinery & Supply Co. *The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co *Chicago Belting Co. 
GASKETS ecient mm HOISTS, CHAIN *Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
| Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. ow oni Sobel ee ee *Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. The 
| Dominion Asbest & Rubber Cory pas right"—Wright Mfg. Co. *“Inner Duck’’—The Hettrick Mfg. Co. 
; *General Asbestos & Rubber Co The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. *New York Leather Belting Co. 
i *Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., The HOISTS, ELECTRIC *McCauley Belting Co. 
} ‘*Jenkins Bros *The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. Geo. Rahmann & Co. 
K Bros ss : 
| *New York Belting & Packing Co. HOOKS, HOIST ip op a 
, a s *“Vulcan’—J. H. Williams & Co. WY Bere mieeeerey soe rom SO 
-_ _ GASOLINE APPLIANCES — —-— to *I. B. Williams & Sons. 
, "ae We, Poe os Mcliroy Belting & Hose Co. LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
‘ GEARS HOSE, RUBBER *Chicago Belting Co. 
P  Bol Caldwell & Son Co. *Diamond Rubber Co., Inc., *Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
odge Sales & Engineering Co. *New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co. ZSATHERS, HAND 
pe Ba — Foundry & Machine Co. *New York Belting & Packing Co., Ltd. *Chicago a De eat ct 
Medart Patent Pulley Co. *Quaker City Rubber Co. 2 ey ae : 
| Pyott Co. HOSE, STEAM — RevIGHTS, ACETYI ENE 
Pyott Foundry Co *Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. The peat iburn in jini 
*The Jeffrey Mfg. Co *New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber Co. pico M ei See ae 
GEARS, RAWHIDE *New York Belting & Packing Co., Ltd. i" oe LONGSCREWS 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. *Quaker City Rubber Co. National Tube Company. 
eae ce, HYDRAULIC LEATHER LUBRICANTS 
ot GENERATORS, ACETYLENE GAS *Chicazo Rawhide Mfg. Co. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
ee ae *Chas. A. Schieren Co LUBRICATORS 
GOVERNORS, PUMP HYDRAULIC RAWHIDE PACKING Bowen Products Corp. 
*Mason Regulator Co. *Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. *Detroit Lubricator Co. 


| *Members Amer n Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 








Satisfied Customers 


mean 


Profitable Business 


Circulating Oil Bushing | 





TRADE MARK ‘‘C O B’”’ REGISTERED 


The only bushing with a positive circula- 
tion keeping the oil in a constant 
flow to both ends and back to center. 
Will run high speed and save 90°, of oil. 


W. T. SHACKLEY & SON CO. 


49 HIGH STREET st BOSTON, MASS. 





Quarter 
Turn 


Homestea Valves 


are rendering efficient service in countless Mills and Factor- 
ies throughout this country on water, airand steam lines; on 
operating machines, and in other places where the service 


issevere. QThe next time your customers are in need of ade- Write Note the 
pendable valve ona troublesome line, be sure to recommend f Fins and 
or our . 
Oil 
Homestead Quarter-Turn Valves eee Pool 
‘ : , 7 , . , 4 srooves 
Made in the Straight-Way, Three-Way, Four-Way and Angle ceil. 
patterns, of Brass, Semi-Steel, Monel Metal and special bd ‘ No 
compositions, in all sizes up to 6" and in all pressures to 5,000 tion Wicks 


lbs. to the square inch. 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. COMPANY 


HOMESTEAD PA. 
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Why Do 80% of the Legi- 
timate Jobbers Stock 
“Penberthys?” 


‘AUSE of the demand for same. 


I1CAUSE it has been on the market since 1886. 
| ‘AUSE of its simplicity of operation and con- 
struction, having only three wearing parts, 
same interchangeable. 
BECAUSE it is 99,22.) efficient. 
BECAUSE it shows a saving of coal of 6°4,.%. 
BECAUSE there have been sold during the past 35 
= ~e ne pis 1,000,000, which is more than all 


BECAUSE it means a 
i the 


nice profit to Lhe 
a — 
an Write us regarding our line 


of Ejectors, Valves, Cellar 
Drainers, Water Gauges, 
Water Heaters, Air Cocks, 
Priming Cups, Oiling De- 
vices, Vacuum Pump for 
Steam Heating Systems,etc. 





AUTOMATIC INJECTOR 


PENBERTHY 
INJECTOR CO. 
“s 


1886 


Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Ont. 
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Since 1869 we have sold our 


waste at lowest prices con- 
sistent with quality offered. 





Why Not Let Us Send Samples ? 


The J. Milton Hagy 
Waste Works 


PHILADELPHIA 





{A 00 








Wart ides Calalogue 


—L) CULMPLHNG YOU Va. My, ‘ 
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COMPLETE LINE OF FC 

OMPLETE LINE OF POWER 
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Twenty-Nine 


Years of Experience, in learning how, has taught us what we are doing now. 
No order too small, none too large, in our standard lines of Engine and Boiler 
Trimmings, Plumbers’ Supplies, Water Gauges, Gauge Cocks, Air Cocks, 
Steam and Gas Service Cocks, Lubricators, Bibbs, etc., of which we are 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


The McRae & Roberts Co. DETROIT, MICH. 
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LUBRIOATORS, . Oe AND United Smelting & Aluminum Co., Inc. oe a York Belting & 
*American Injector Co. MILL LEATHERS, ALL KINDS Packing Co., Ltd. 
Soom Ro es Corp. Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia. *“P. P. P."’—Quaker City Rubber Ce. 
*Detroit Lubricator Co. *Chicago Belting Co. PACKING RING 
*McRae & HKoberts Co. *Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., The *General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
*Michigan Lubricator Co. *Chas, A. Schieren Co. *Hollow Center Packing Co. 
*Penberthy Injector Co. MILL SUPPLIES PAC KING, ROD 
j *The Wm. Powell Co. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co Dominion Asbestos & Rubber Corp. 
| *The D. T. Williams Valve Co. Globe Machinery & ge Co. PACKING, RUBBEK 
| MACHINE TOOLS Somers, Vitler & To Co *Diamond Rubber Co., Inc 
i Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. MOTORS, AUTOMOBILE Dominion Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
| Globe Machinery & —— Co. *Reeves Pulley Co *General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
| Somers, Fitler & Todd Co, MOVERS, CAR *Hollow Center Packing Co. 
| MACHINERY CLUTCHES *Appleton Car-Mover Co. *New York Belting & Packing Co. 
| *Hilliard Clutch & Machinery Co., The MULE STANDS *Quaker City Rubber Co. 
i The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co *Bond Foundry & Machine Co. PACKING, SHEET 
| MACHINERY, COAL HANDLING *Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. Dominion Asbestos & Rubber Corp. 
| *Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. *Medart Patent Pulley Co. *Diamond Rubber Co., Ine. 
| *The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. *T. B. Wood's Sons Co. “Ebonite Quaker City Rubber Co. 
| Phe Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. OAKUM amas al Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
MACHINERY, CONVEYING W. O. Davey & Sons, *Hollow Center Packing Co. 
i H. W. Caldwell & Son Co OIL WELL ACCESSORIES *“Jenkins '96""—Jenkins Bros. 
| *Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. *The Wm. Powell Co *New York Belting & Packing Co. 
j *The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. OILERS, FORCE FEED PACKING, VALVE STEM 
| MACHINERY, ELEVATING Gustave Lidseen, Chicago Dominion Asbestos & Rubber Corp 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co. OILING DEVICES *General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
| *Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. W. D. Allen Mfg. Co *Hollow Center Packing Co. 
*The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. *American Injector Co. *New York Belting & Packing Oo. 
| MACHINES, GRINDING AND POLISHING Bowen Products Corp. PAILS, COLOR 
| Wisconsin Electric Co Gustave Lidseen, Chicago “Fibrotto’—Cordley & Hayes. 
| MACHINES, HACK SAW *The D. T. Williams Valve Co. PIPE CUTTERS AND WRENCHES 
| *Kwik Kut, E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. *The Wm. Powell Co. **Beaver Square End’’—The Borden Company. 
| MACHINES, PIPE CUTTING AND PACKING, AMMONIA *Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
THREADING *Hollow Center Packing Co PEGS OR PINS, RAWHIDE 
| *Beaver’—The Borden Company. *New York Belting & Packing Co. *Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
; The Curtis & Curtis Co. *Quaker City Rubbet Co PIPE THREADING TOOLS 
| *Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co PACKING, ASBESTOS *“Beaver Easy Working’—The Borden CGom- 
i MAC HINERY, WOODWORKING Dominion Asbestos & Rubber Co. pany. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co *Hollow Center Packing Co *The Curtis & Curtis Co. 





*McRae & Roberts Co. 
*Michigan Lubricator Co. 
*Penberthy Injector Co. 

*The Wm. Powell Co. 

*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 








*The Crescent Machine Co 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co 

MALLETS AND HAMMERS, 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

MATS AND MATTING, 

*Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
*New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co. 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 
MERCHANDISE CONVEYERS 
Myers & Bro. 


RAWHIDE 
RUBBER 


F. E. 
*Members 


METAL, BEARING 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Reeves Pulley Co. 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co., Ine. 
cTALS 


Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
PACKING, 
The Aldrich Pump Co. 

pera Rawhide — Co. 

*Hollow C 


*New 


*General 


HYDRAULIC 


enter Packing Co. 

York Be Iting & Packing Co. 
PACKING, LEATHER 

*Chicago Belting Co. 

*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

*Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., The 


American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 





*Chas. A. Schieren Co. 
PACKING, PISTON 


**“Cobbs’’—New York Belting & Packing 
Ltd. 


*General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
*Hollow Center Packing Co. 





*Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Oo. 
PIPE VISES 

Threading Machine Co 
PIPE, STEEL 

National Tuhe Co. 

PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 

Fitler & Todd Co. 

PLATES, BASE 

*Bond Foundry & Machine Co 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 

Association. 


*Toledo Pipe 


Somers, 


Ca.. 




































ing material, 


“American” Sanitary Wipers? 


our dealers. 
lowest price. 


plants throughout the country. 


slit open into flat pieces. 
three sizes—500 lbs., 250 Ibs., 


about 3%. 


328-32 S. Clinton St. 


Why pay more for waste, the most expensive clean- 
when you can get better results from 


This argument has brought big orders to many of 
Your customers demand the best at the iH! 


American Wipers are proven superior to waste as 
cleaning material and are being used by many large 


Our wipers are all thoroughly washed and dried, 
buttons, etc., removed and sleeves and similar parts 


American Sanitary Wiping Cloths are shipped in 
and 
are packed in clean, light burlap. the tare averaging 
Send for our New Prices to Dealers. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO. | 


150 lbs. They 








Chicago, Ill. 





Reliance Wood 


Backed by a successful reputation 


This perfectly balanced, 
has arms of Michigan hard maple and rim of 
the best grade southern yellow poplar. 
construction, combined with expert workman- 
ship makes Reliance the strongest and most 
durable wood pulley on the market. 
lar rim makes a splendid belt surface and does 
away with much unnecessary belt slipage. 


Split Pulleys 


of 25 years 
true running pulley 


This 


The pop- 


Write for dealers’ terms 


The Keasy Manufacturing Co. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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PALL, 


(fp 


UPPLUES 





Keep Your Liberty Bonds 


OLD to that bond. 


across. 


You invested to help send the boys 
They are over now, at grips with the German 
monster. You expect them to hold on—hold on till the last vestige 
of autocracy is crushed out of him: Then you, too, must hold on 


—must keep your enlisted dollars invested on the fighting line. 


It’s the 
will to hang on, to make sacrifice today, that tomorrow may 


It isn't the hooray of a campaign that wins a war. 


bring victory. 


And your investment. Those bonds are 


the safest investment you ever made. 
Don’t be lured into exchanging them for 


’ 


the ‘‘securities’’ of some suave get-rich- 


quick operator. Big returns may be 
promised, but the bigger the promised 


returns the bigger the risk. 


The average merchant, accepting your 
bonds in trade, sells them immediately, 
thus tending to lower their market price 
and taking away from the buyer of your 
bonds the ability to lend a corresponding 
amount of money to his Government. 


Liberty Bonds are meant to help your 





country at War; are meant for invest- 
ment and to provide an incentive for 
saving and a provision for the rainy day. 


Hold fast to your Liberty Bonds. Hold 
fast for the sake of the boys “Over 
There’. Hold fast because it is good 
business. 


If you have to have money, take your 
bond to any bank and use it as collateral 
for a loan. There is no security the 
banker would rather have—nothing on 


which he will lend more willingly. 


Don’t use bonds to buy merchandise. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


United States Gov't Committee 
on Public Information 


Contributed through 
Division of Advertising 








ace contributed for the winning of the war by 


MLL QUPPLIES 


"the journal of qualify” 
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PLATES, FLOOR AND CEILING 
**‘Model'’—The Penn Engineering Co. 
National Tube Co. 


PLUGS, BRASS AND FUSIBLE 


*American Injector Co. 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
PLUMBAGO 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
PLUNGERS, PUMP 
The Aldrich Pump Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 


*Bond Foundry & Machine Co, 
Geo B. Carpenter & Co, 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Cv. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Hilliard Clutch & Machinery Co. 
The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co 

*The Moore & White Co. 


Pyott Co 
Pyott Four Co 
*Standard Pre ed Steel Co 


*T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
*Valley Iron Works. 
PRESSES, PAPER BALIN 


Somers, Fitler & Todd Co. 





G 


PRESERVATIVE, BELT 


*“Beltine’’—Chicago Belting ( 

*The Bradford Belting Co 
PULLEY BLOCKS 

*“Wright’’—Wright Mfg. Co 
PULLEY COVERING 


***Mor-Pul’’—The Bradford Belting Co. 


*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
PULLEYS, CAST IRON 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Ma 
*Medart Patent 
Pyott Co 
Pyott Foundry Co 
*T. B. Wood's Sor 
*Valley Iron Works. 
PULLEYS, CONVEYER 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
Pyott Foundry Co 
PULLEYS, 
*Dodge Sales & 
*Medart 
*The Ohio 





FLANGE 
Engineering Co. 
Patent Pulley Co. 

Valley Pulley Works. 








Pyott Foundry Co. 

*Reeves Pulley Co. 
PULLEYS, FRICTION CLUTCH 

*Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 

*Vodge Sales & Engineering Co, 

The Hilliard Clutch & Machinery Co. 

The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 

*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 

*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 

*The Moore & White Co. 

Pyott C 

*T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

*“The Reeves’’—Reeves Pulley Co. 


PULLEYS, GROOVED 


*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 


*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*The Ohio Valley Pulley Works 
Pyott Foundry Co. 
*Reeves Pulley Co 
PULLEYS, HEADED 


*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*Reeves Pulley Co. 

PULLEYS, IRON CENTER 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co, 
Keasey Mfg. Co. 
*The Ohio 
*Medart Pate 
Pulley Co. 
Wood's Sons Co 






PULLEYS, LOOSE 
lley & Shafting Co. 
Co. 

& Engineering Co. 





’atent Pulley Co. 
illey Pulley Works 








Co. 
y Co. 
PULLEYS, STEEL 
*“Keystone nd “Oneida’’—Dodge Sales & 
Engineering Co. 
W. T. Sha ley & Son Ce 


PULLEYS, STEEL RIM 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co 


PULLEYS, STEP CONE 


*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*The Ohio Valley Pulley Works. 
IP tt Co 
Pyott Foundry Co 


*} Pulley Co 


teeves 


American Supply & Machinery Manuf 





PULLEYS, TAPER CONE 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
Keasey Mfg. Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*The Ohio Valley Pulley 
Pyott Co. 
Pyott Foundry Co. 
*Reeves Pulley Co. 
PULLEYS, WOOD SPLIT 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
Keasey Mfg. Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
*The Ohio Valley Pulley 
*Reeves Pulley Co. 
PUMPS, AIR 
‘he Goulds Mfg. Co. 
F. E. Myers & Bro. 
PUMPS, ELEVATOR 
The Aldrich Pump Co 
‘The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Fr. E 


Works. 


Works 


Myers & Bro. 
PUMPS, HAND 
The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
F. E. Myers & Bro. 

PUMPS, HYDRAULIC 
The Aldrich Pumy 
The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
F. E. Myers & Bro, 
PUMPS, JET 
Injector Co. 
Injector Co. 
PUMPS, MINE 


AND WINDMILL 


PRESSURE 


p Co 





*American 
*Penberthy 


The Aldrich Pump ¢ 
The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
F. E. Myers & Bro 
PUMPS, OIL 
*Detroit Lubricator Co. 
*Penberthy Injector Co 

PUMPS, POWER, BELT AND MOTOR 

DRIVE 





The Aldrich Pump Co 
The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
F. E. Myers & Bro. 
PUMPS, REBUILT AND NEW 
Furness Bros. Co. 
PUMPS, TANK 





Pump C¢ 
Mfg. Co. 
rs & Bro. 
PUMPS, VACUUM 
Pump Co. 


Mfg. Co. 
VALVE SEAT REFACING TOOL 
Bros. Co, 


















The Columbian Hardware Co. 
Cleveland, O. 





Manufacturers 





Columbian Vises V~/ 


Hand-1-Soap 





Has 
Wonderful 
Cleaning 
7 Properties 





Contains no 
j grit or other 
abrasives 
Improves skin 
won't budge. 








1 ay 


Re 





Hall's Hand-i-Soap 


A paste soap of unexcelled quality 
or the Hands. Fate and Beles 





moves dirt and grease that other soaps 


Write us for sample and prices. 


WILFORD HALL LABORATORIES 
Dept. S, Port Chester, N. Y. 









































McCAULEY BELTING COMPANY 


LEATHER BELTING 


412-420 ORLEANS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Perfect 
Fit 
Between 
Top and 
Base 
No 























Wobbling 











“Golden Rule” Grease Cup 


STEEL AND IRON === 





A 
Clean 
Die-Cut 
Thread 
on 


Shank 





Drawn Steel Top 
Malleable Iron Base 








W.D. ALLEN MFG. CO. citesgoun: 
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Armstrong Tools 


Easy to Sell and They Stay Sold 
A QUALITY LINE 


| The Name and Trade Mark on which is 
universally accepted as the best guar- 
antee of Tool Excellence. 


A GOOD LINE 
for THE DEALER 


No Come Backs 
No Kicks 








q No Experiment 
— 


a Cai a 
TOOL HOLDERS 


For Turning, Boring, 
Cutting Off, Planing, 
Drilling, Slotting and 
Threading Metals. 
All Kinds—All Sizes. 


















~~. Grand Prize Winners 
cal 9) 
at the 
Panama- Pacific Exposition 








Drop Forged 
Wrenches 
Lathe Dogs 
“C” Clamps 


and 


Ratchet Drills 





ae” Experienced Dealers Say: 
Armstrong Tool Holders 
Make US Profit and the 
**Just as Good’’ Kind Make 
US Trouble. 








Write for New Catalog B-16 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


‘The Tool Holder People’’ 
305 N. Francisco Ave. CHICAGO, U.S.A 








Qa 


CUPIRILDES 


























= 


Pt 





| Gear 





Yale Spur- 
Geared Blocks 


are efficiently meeting 
war-time emergencies. 





They are increasing 
production, saving 
men and time. 

The simplicity, 
rugged construction, 
: speed and safety of 
d Yale Spur-Geared 
Blocks 
indispensable for war 
work. 


: 


make them 








For hoisting under 
all conditions. 





D paparss 


For factory locking 
equipment use a Yale 
Master-Key System. 
Write for particulars. 





Yale Sour- Supply Houses 
ed Block 


Put Your Hoisting Problems Up to Us 
























! The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 


No. 9 East 40th. St. 


_New Yo rk 





\ 
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PUMPING ENGINES, DEEP WELL, WATER 
WORKS SERVICE 
The Aldrich Pump Co. 
The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
RASPS 
*Deita File Works 
*Nicholson File Company. 
RATCHETS 
*Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
REAMERS, ADJUSTABLE 
*Detroit Twist Drill Co. 
REAMERS, MACHINE AND HAND 
*Detroit Twist Drill Co. 
REGULATORS, PRESSURE 
*The Ohio Brass Co. 
ROPE DRIVES 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co 
*T. B. Wood's Sons Co, 
RUBBER GOODS, MECHANICAL 
Geo B. Carpenter & Co 
Dominion Asbestos & ubber Co 
*General Asbestos & Rubber Co 
*Diamond Rubber Co., Inc 
*Jenkins Bros. 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 
*Quaker City Rubber Co. 
SAFETY DEVICES 
*The Crescent Machine Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
SAFETY SHAFT COLLARS 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co 
*Standard Pressed Steel Co 
SALTS, SODERING 
L. B. Allen Co., Inc. 
SAW TEETH AND SHANKS 
*B. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 
SAWS, BAND 
*E. C. Atkins & Co., In (for wood and metal) 
*The Crescent Machine Co, 
*Simonds Mfg. Co 
SAWS, CIRCULAR 
*B. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 
*Simonds Mfg. Co. 
SAWS, CROSSCUT AND RIP 
*B. C. Atkins & Cx.,, Inc. 
*Simonds Mfg. C 
sAWS, TACK 
*AAA—E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc 
*Simonds Mfg. Co 
The uw. S. Starrett Co. 
AI bers 


American 


ANULIL QUPPLIEES 


SAWS, INSERTED TOOTH 
*Simonds Mfg. Co. 
*B. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 
SAWS, SWING, CUT-OFF 
Crescent Machine Co. 
SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


*Standard Pressed Steel Co 





*The 


SCREWS, SAFETY SET 
*'Standco’’—Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
SEPARATORS, OLL AND STEAM 


**“Cookson’’—The D. T. Williams Valve 


SHAFTING 


Co. 





*Bond Foundry & Machine Co, 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co 
Somers, Fitler & Todd Co. 
*Val Iron Works 
SHAFTING APPURTENANCES 
i nter & Co 


Geo. B. ¢ é ( 
; & Shafting Co 


Co. 








ering 





t atent Pulley Co. 
Moore & White Co 


Shackley 





& Son Co 

MANILA AND WIRE ROPE 
Foundry & Machine Co. 

nt Pulley Co. 





ow A 


Jones 
*Medart Pate 
Pyott Co. 
Pyott Fo 
2s. ae 


indry Co. 
Wood's Sons Co. 
SODEK AND FLUXES 

For all metals and aluminum 
L. B. Allen Co., Inc 
SOLDER 

Aluminum Co., Ine. 
WOVEN BELTING 
Stanley Belting Corporation. 


United Smelting & 
SOLID 
*“Stanley’’- 


SPITTOONS 
“Fibrotto’’—Cordley & Hayes. 

SPROCKETS 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co. 
*The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
*Medart Patent Pulley Co. 
Pyott Co. 

STEAM SPECIALTIES 
*American Injector Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co 
*Penberthy Injector Co, 
*The Wm. Powell Co. 
*The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
STEEL PLATES 


*Simonds Mfg. Co 


Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 


330 


STEEL PULLEYS 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. 
STEEL STAMPS AND MARKING DIES 
*Tkhe Hoggson & Pettis Mfg. Co. 
STICKS, SODERING 
L. B. Allen Co., Inc. 
STITCHED CANVAS 
Gandy Belting Co. 
**“Hettrick’’—The Hettrick Mfg. Co. 
STOCKS AND DIES 
Easy Working’’—The Borden 


BELTING 


** Beaver 
pany. 

*The Curtis & Curtis Co. 

*Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 

STOCKS AND DIES, RATCHET 

*“Beaver Easy Working’’—The Borden 
pany. 

*Toledo 


Com- 


Com- 
Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
STRAINERS 

Injector Co, 
Injector Co. 
STRAPS, LEATHER 
*Chicago Belting Co 
*Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
TANKS, GASOLINE STORAGE, 
GROUND 
& Sons Co. 
TAPES, STEEL 
Starrett Co. 
THRESHER BELTS 
Gandy Belting Co., The, 
*The Hettrick Mfg. Co. 
*New York Belting & Packing Co. 
*I. B. Williams & Son 
THUMB NUTS AND SCREWS 
Williams & Co. 
TIGHTENERS, 
Patent Pulley Co. 
*T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Pyott Co 
TILING, RUBBER, INTERLOCKING 
York Belting & Packing Co., Ine. 
TIRES, AUTOMOBILE 
*The Diamond Rubber Co., Inc, 
*Quaker City Rubber Co. 
TOOL HOLDERS 
*Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
*Agrippa’—J. H. Williams & Co. 
TOOLS, BORING 
*Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
TOOLS, CARPENTERS’, MACHINISTS’ 
i LWRIGHTS’ 
irpenter & Co 
File Company. 
Starrett Co 


*American 
*Penberthy 


UNDER- 


Wm. B. Scaife 


The L. S. 


“J. EE, 
BELT 
*Medart 


*New 


AND 








Geo -— © 
*Nicholson 
The L. S. 


lation, 





CUP POINT 
HEADLESS SET 


“STANDCO” HOLLOW SET 
HEX AND SQ. HOLES 


OVAL POINT 
HEADLESS SET 


DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


Manufactured by 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


HEX CAP 


PHILADELPHIA 





SQUARE HEAD SET 
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Myers’ Double Acting Force Pump 


Built in Accordance with 
——~ ~=6sSnWU. S. Navy Requirements 
















a ‘ 
Pane we 


For Use on Ships, in Mines, 
Mills, Factories, Foundries 
and Similar Places 











Built in three sizes, with 
4-inch, 5-inch and_ 6-inch 
Brass Lined Cylinders, and 
designed for use where a 
strong, ruggedly built pump 
is required. Has single or 
double levers and _ pistons. 
Valves are accessible without 
disturbing piping or hose. 





— 





Circular with complete de- 
scription and prices now 
today. 





|| Michigan Lubricator Co. 


General Brass Goods Manufacturers 





Air Cocks Grease Cups Water Gauges 
Oil Cups Lubricators Gauge Cocks Oil Pumps 
Radiator Valves, Etc. 


24 Beaubien Brady & Rowena Sts. 
iz) MA-34 DETROIT, MICH. 
i sae ; 


wig Wh 























cave’ | Rubber-Ite- 
Stitched 


Canvas 


[ 





hes Punishment | |. 
HINK of asking an ordinary- Belting 
type friction clutch to stand 
the punishment of 1000 R.P.M.! 
| Sizes You can transmit as much as 
| 5to25@ 200 H.P. through one clutch at 
inches that speed, if it is a Moore & 

it i ° 

Suen White High apoes enneeen 
to 3000 And the M&W will do it asily— 
R.P.M.4 grip smoothly—release positively 

—seldom need adjustment. 





ee 


RUBBER-ITE STITCHED CANVAS 
BELTING is the highest grade of Stitched 
Canvas Belting manufactured today. It is 
black in color and the compound used in the 
impregnation of this belting is made from 
elaterite which preserves the cotton from mil- 








| H.P. a aes ger dew and rot. It also makes the belting abso- 
| to 630 ronze - to - cast Iron qaiscs anc lutely waterproof, heat, oils or acids will not 
automatic oiling: that’s why! affect it. Manufactured by 
The Moore & White Co. = The Mcllroy Belting & Hose Company 


2711 to 2741 No. 15th St. Philadelphia, Pa. = STR en 
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ready for the ever-increasing demand for 


DIXON’S 
SILICA PAINT 
GRAPHITE 
The LONGEST SERVICE, the best reputed pro- 
tective paint. 
It is nature’s combination of flake silica and flake 
graphite, which for over fifty years has been the 
ideal protective paint for smokestacks, boiler fronts, 
ornamental iron fences, tanks, in fact all exposed 
wood and metal work. Made in FIRST QUALITY’ 


only. Write us for booklet and dealers’ proposition 
No. 71-B. 


Made in Jersey City, N.J., by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


D N Established 1827 D N 


Tease Wicann nace Ar ane 
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We manufacture a full 
line of PLAIN, LEATHER 
PACKED, RATCHET, MA- 
RINE, SPRING COMPRES- 
SION, and many other styles 
of GREASE CUPS. 

Our line of OIL CUPS is 
equally satisfactory and 
complete. 


Catalogue on Application 











BOWEN PRODUCTS CORP. 


AUBURN DIVISION 
Sucessors to BOWEN MEG. CO. 
Canal Street ae AUBL 


PRHPLLLLLLL LOLOL LOLOL So 


IRN, N. Y. 


TOOLS, LATHE AND PLANER *Jenkins Bros. *Jenkins Bros, 
*Armstrong Bros. Tool Co **Ohio’’—The Ohio Brass Co. *The Wm. Powell Co, 
*J. H. Williams & Co. *Penberthy Injector Co *The D. T. Williams Valve Co. 
TOOLS, PLUMBERS’ AND STEAMFITTERS’ *The Wm. Powell Co. VISES, ALL KINDS 
*“Beaver Easy Working’ The Borden Com- *The D. T., Williams Valve Co. *Columbian Hardware Co. 
pany. VALVES, FOUR-WAY VISES, PIPE 
Fee B. Cary ter & Co *“Homestead’’—Homestead Valve Co. *The Curtis & Curtis Co. 
*The Curtis & Curtis Co. GATE *Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co 
*Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. *Detroit Valve igs and Detroit Brass **Vulean’—J. H. Williams & Co. 
TOOLS, SODERING, GAS Works ae xen 
L. B. Allen Co., Inc. *Jenkins Bros. J Ww ee, LEATHER 
TORCHES, ACETYLENE enn a — 9g P i iss Co. ania Geel - ta aes 
ande Iburr ) ie m. owe >, 1 : nig g. ¢ 
TRACK SYSTEMS, SWITCHES, FROC erc, *The D. T. Williams Valve Co “Chicago Rawhide Mtg. Co. 
'R SYSTEMS, Ss s, tO0Gs, ETC. - ° $y sae ‘ . oR ery 7 
Seka Ghiccatncian See ee a VALVES, GLOBE AND ANGLE = ae 
= ~ aa ~ oe _ *Detroit Valve & Fittings and Detroit Brass Namond ibber 0., nc. 
_ TRANSMISSION, ROPE aoa : ee sow York Beltinw & Packian OO 
*Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. ej kit , *Quaker City Rubber Co 
rer" 2a ten Py lle . Jenkins ros — _ a = ~ 7 
7 a ee *The D. T. Williams Valve Co. WASTE, COTTON 
*) on camara. ; *T) yhio Brass Ce R S ) t 
TRANSMISSION, VARIABLE SPEED le ae Mie’ §. Mbisch. Keowee Wants works 
. White C The m. owel oO. The J. Milton gy Waste Vorks, 
nine tena aig gla VALVES, HIGH PRESSURE WASTE, WOOL 
” TRAPS, STEAM e Homest« id —Homestead Valve Mfg. Co R ge Sn = “ i a 
*"“Cookson’’—D. T. Williams Valve Co . pio pes > ee oT PR a an 
TROLLEYS, OVERHEAD = i. cee ee ee 
*The Chisholm-Moor Mf ( A. Vogel = 
Valen O t OLER 
*"Wright’—Wright Mfg. Co. Valve Co. er a, WATER COOLERS 
r shh 71 HYD RAULIC 1 ¢ ) y «& 
TUBING, RUBBER , E. ge WATER GAGES 
*Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. ey ee) eee . - +A ; Ee cet eee ” 
*New York Belting & Packing C pe . Va ” 24 a ’ ‘ = 
*Quaker City Rubber C ~ hs n. nla a & | g i Detroit Bras 
ae = > 20N CO) ‘E ! r. Williams Valve Co. _ \ 
UNIONS, BRASS AND IRON COMBINED VALVES, LOCK SHIELD ; hy : rer 
Illinois Malleable Iron Co e“Onia ih Cita Ean Cin ° Sige es ( 
man : * VALVE DISCS *The Wm. Powell Co. *Penl thy Injector Co. 
Se FNLAS ; VALVES, POP SAFETY AND RELIEF = Wir Pov Co. 
VALVE LEATHERS *Detr Lubricator Co WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 
‘ *Chicago Belting C *The Wm. Pow Co The Alexander Milburn Co 
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This series of advertise- 
ments is to inform dealers 
where they can sell Mil- 
burn portable Carbide 
Lights and Oxy-acetylene 
Welding and Cutting Ap- 
paratus. 





Advertisement No. 8 


NE YEAR ago Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr Co., bought New 
Milburn Lights. A few days ago 


they ordered 30 more—and this in spite of the fact 
that they could have bought another make of light 
for $25 less each. 

Over 100 U. S. fighting ships are using 
Milburn Oxy-acetylene apparatus. We 
shipped two large 200-lb. capacity acety- 
lene generators to France last week. Isn't 
this indicative of the unlimited demand 
for Milburn? 

We offer liberal discounts—and back 
up our agents with National Advertising, 
and live literature. 








Write us for terms—and ask for Catalog No. 125 
Advertisement No. 9 next month — Watch for it 


The Messeies Milburn Co., Baltimore, U.S.A. 
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STARRETT 
SPEED INDICATORS 


With the present activity in the mechan- 
ical industries, Starrett Speed Indicators 
offer excellent sales possibilities. 

This indicator and 2,100 other good tools 
and hack saws are illustrated in Catalog 
No. 21EG. Copy sent free on request. 


The L. S. Starrett Co. 


The World’s Greatest Toolmakers 
ATHOL, MASS. 
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; Rawhide Faced 
HAMMERS 


RAWHIDE MALLETS 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE FACED HAMMERS AND 
RAWHIDE MALLETS—Strike the hardest blows 


without injuring the most delicate surface. 











Used in hundreds of plants throughout the country 
where hard blows are necessary, without damaging 
results. Rawhide being a non-conductor of electric- 
ity, they are especially adapted to electrical work. 





INDISPENSABLE TO A MOTORIST’S TOOL KIT 





The products of our manufacture include Lace 
Leather, Cut Lacing, Round and Twist Belting, 
Hydraulic Packings, Leather Specialties, etc. 


Catalogue on Request 


If made of leather for mechanical purposes we make it 


The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


1301 Elston Ave., Chicago 
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HE Industrial Commissions of many 

States are insisting that all wood work- 
ing machines be fitted with suitable guards. 
You can give your customers all necessary 
safety guards on Crescent machines. 

















THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 
96 Columbia Street LEETONIA, O. 
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429 2 a SP 5°: 


We have an unusually good strain of dogs. Demands of high-speed-cutting 
have been consistently met. Dogs with bent tails: Dogs with straight tails; 
Dogs with flat tails: Dogs with one screw: Dogs with two screws—all with 
same commendable, intense merit and strength.. Sixteen sizes—*, to 6 
inch capacity. Booklet free. 


J.H. WILLIAMS & CO. - 42 Richards St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“The DROP-FORGING PEOPLE” 
Western Office and Warehouse, 42 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CHAIN HOISTS 
STEEL TROLLEYS 
HAND CRANES 


are unsurpassed for efficiency, 
economy and length of life. 
They are made by specialists 
who have devoted years to de- 
vising means to increase efh- 
ciency and durability. 


we fe SD 


“MONARCH” 


LEATHER BELTING 


(iQ oo B E38 


“Buy Wright’ and secure an 
iron-clad guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. 


=> 


< 


We guarantee ‘Monarch’ to 


be 975, pure leather and the 


a> 


workmanship 1005, perfect. Also Manufacturers of Screw 


\ ith it bacl ing lil ec that you W il] Hoists and Differential Blocks 


find *‘Monarch’’? Leather Belting Send for Catalog B-16 


rll to sell and mighty profit- e 
able to handle | Wright Mfg. Co. 


THE BRADFORD BELTING COMPANY |>5 LISBON, ©, U. 5. A. 


201 Walnut Street Cincinnati, Ohio hw) 
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